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| MR.SCARBOROUGHS FAMILY. 


i BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

CHAPTER X. SIR MAGNUS MOUNTJOY. 

| Iv was the peculiarity of Florence Mount- 
} joy that she did not expect other people 
j to be as good as herself. It was not that 
if she erected for herself a high standard and 
; had then told herself that she had no right 
; to demand from others one so exalted. 
/ She had erected nothing. Nor did she 
know that she attempted to live by grand 
rules. She had no idea that she was better 
than anybody else; but it came to her 
naturally, as the result of what had gone 
» before, to be unselfish, generous, trusting, 
and pure. These may be regarded as 
|| feminine virtues, and may be said to be 
| sometimes tarnished by faults which are 
equally feminine. Unselfishness may be- 
come want of character ; generosity essen- 
tially unjust; confidence may be weak, 
*| and purity insipid. Here it was that the 
strength of Florence Mountjoy asserted 
itself. She knew well what was due to 
} herself, though she would not claim it. 
She could trust to another, but in silence 
:) be quite sure of herself. Though pure 
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| of others. And she was as true as a man 
pretends to be. 

In figure, form, and face she never 
demanded immediate homage by the sudden 
flash of her beauty. But when her spell 
had once fallen on a man’s spirit it was | 
| not often that he could escape from it 

quickly. When she spoke a peculiar melody 
struck the hearer’s ears. Her voice was | 
| soft and low and sweet, and full at all 
}| times of harmonious words ; but when she 
laughed it was like soft winds playing 
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. herself, she was rarely shocked by the ways | 
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| almost divine. 
scious, but was as chary with her fingers 
_as though it seemed that she could ill spare } 
her divinity. 
In height she was a little above the 

common, but it was by the grace of her | 
movements that the world was compelled ‘ 
to observe her figure. There are women | 
whose grace is so remarkable as to demand 
the attention of all, But then it is known | 
'of them, and momentarily seen, that their | 
grace is peculiar. They have studied their 
graces, and the result is there only too 
| evident. But Florence seemed to have 
| studied nothing. The beholder felt that 
| she must have been as graceful when play- 
| ing with her doll in the nursery. And it 
| was the same with her beauty. There was j 
| no peculiarity of chiselled features. Had } 
you taken her face and measured it by } 
| certain rules, you would have found that | 
her mouth was too large and her nose | 
irregular. Of her teeth she showed but ¢ 
little, and in her complexion there was j 
none of that pellucid clearness in which } 
men ordinarily delight. But her eyes { 
were more than ordinarily bright, and ¢ 
when she laughed there seemed to stream {f 
from them some heavenly delight. When 
she did laugh it was as though some spring 
|had been opened from which ran for the 
time a stream of sweetest intimacy. For 
the time you would then fancy that you 
had been let into the inner life of this girl, 
and would be proud of yourself that so 
much should have been granted you. You 
would feel that there was something also 
in yourself in that this should have been }f 
permitted. Her hair and eyebrows were § 
dark brown, of the hue most common to 

men and women, and had in them nothing { 
that was peculiar ; but her hair was soft 








































* among countless silver bells. There was 
, Something in her touch which to men was | 
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and smooth and ever well dressed, and § 
never redolent of peculiar odours. It was ¥ 
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Of this she was all uncon. | 
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simply Florence Mountjoy’s hair, and that 
made it perfect in the eyes of her male 
friends generally. 

“She’s not such a wonderful beauty, 
after all,” once said of her a gentleman, to 
whom it may be presumed that she had 
not taken the trouble to be peculiarly 
attractive. ‘‘No,” said another; ‘no. 
But, by George! I shouldn’t like to have 
the altering of her.” It was thus that 
men generally felt.in regard to Florence 
Mountjoy. When they came to reckon 
her up they did not see how any change 
was to be made for the better. 

To Florence, as to most other girls, the 
question of her future life had been a 
great trouble. Whom should she marry ? 
And whom should she decline to marry ? 
To a girl, when it is proposed to her 
suddenly to change everything in life, to 
go altogether away and place herself under 
the custody of a new master, to find for 
herself a new home, new pursuits, new 
aspirations, and a strange companion, the 
change must be so complete as almost to 
frighten her by its awfulness. And yet it 
has to be always thought of, and generally 
done. But this change had been presented 
to Florence in a manner more than ordi- 
narily burdensome. LEarly in life, when 
naturally she would not have begun to 
think seriously of marriage, she had been 
told rather than asked to give herself to 
her cousin Mountjoy. She was too firm 
of character to accede at once—to deliver 
herself over body and soul to the tender 
mercies of one in truth unknown. But 
she had been unable to interpose any 
reason that was valid, and had contented 
herself by demanding time. Since that 
there had been moments in which she had 
almost yielded. Mountjoy Scarborough had 
been so represented to her that she had 
considered it to be almost a duty to yield. 
More than once the word had been all but 
spoken; but the word had been never 
spoken. She had been subjected to what 
might be called cruel pressure. In 
season and out of season her mother 
had represented as a duty this marriage 
with her cousin. Why should she not 
marry her cousin? It must be under- 
stood that these questions had been asked 
before any of the terrible facts of Captain 
Scarborough’s life had been made known 
to her. Because, it may be said, she did 
not love him. But in these days she had 
loved no man, and was inclined to think 
so little of herself as to make her want of 
love no necessary bar to the accomplish- 





ment of the wish of others. By degrees 
she was spoken of among their acquaint- 


‘ance as the promised bride of Mountjoy 


Scarborough, and though she ever denied 
the imputation, there came over her girl’s 
heart the feeling; very sad and very solemn, 
but still all but accepted ; that so it must 
be. Then Harry Annesley had crossed her 
path, and the question had been at last 
nearly answered, and the doubts nearly 
decided. She did not quite know at first 
that she loved Harry Annesley, but was 
almost sure that it was impossible for 
her to become the wife of Mountjoy 
Scarborough. 

Then there came nearly twelve months 
of most painful uncertainty in her life. It 
is very hard for a young girl to have to 
be firm with her mother in declining a 
proposed marriage, when all the circum- 
stances of the connection are recommended 
to her as being peculiarly alluring. And 
there was nothing in the personal, manners 
of her cousin which seemed to justify her 
in declaring her abhorrence. He was a 
dark, handsome, military-looking man, 
whose chief sin it was in the eyes of his 
cousin that he seemed to demand from 
her affection, worship, and obedience. 
She did not analyse his character, but she 
felt it. And when it came to pass that 
tidings of his debts at last reached her, 
she felt that she was glad of an excuse, 
though she knew that the excuse would 
not have prevailed with her had she liked 
him. Then came his debts, and with the 
knowledge of them a keener perception 
of his imperiousness. She could consent 
to become the wife of the man who had 
squandered his property and wasted his 
estate; but not of one who before his 
marriage demanded of her that submission 
which, as she thought, should be given by 
her freely after her marriage. Harry 
Annesley glided into her heart after a 
manner very different from this. She 
knew that he adored her, but yet he did not 
hasten to tell her so. She knew that she 
loved him, but she doubted whether a time 
would ever come in which she could con- 
fess it. It was not till he had come to 
acknowledge the trouble to which Mountjoy 
had subjected him that he had ever ven- 
tured to speak plainly of his own passion, 
and even then he had not asked for a 
reply. She was still free as she thought 
of all this, but she did at last tell herself, 
that, let her mother say what she would, 
she certainly never would stand at the 
altar with her cousin Mountjoy. 
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Even now when the captain had been 
declared not to be his father’s heir, and 
when all the world knew that he had dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth, Mrs. 
Mountjoy did not altogether give him up. 
She partly disbelieved her brother, and 
partly thought that circumstances could not 
be as bad as they were described. To her 
feminine mind—to her, living not in the 
world of London, but in the very mode- 
rate fashion of Cheltenham—it seemed to 
be impossible that an entail should be 
thus blighted in the bud. Why was an 
entail called an entail unless it were 
ineradicable—a decision of fate rather than 
of man and of law? And to her eyes 
Mountjoy Scarborough was so command- 
ing that all things must at last be com- 
pelled to go as he would have them. And 
to tell the truth, there had lately come to 
Mrs. Mountjoy a word of comfort, which 
might be necessary if the world should be 
absolutely upset in accordance with the 
wicked skill of her brother, which even in 
that case might make crooked things 
smooth. Augustus, whom she had re- 
garded always as quite a Mountjoy 
because of his talent, and appearance, and 
habit of command, had whispered to her 
a word. Why should not Florence be 
transferred with the remainder of the 
property? There was something to Mrs. 
Mountjoy’s feelings base in the idea at the 
first blush of it. She did not like to be 
untrue to her gallant nephew. But as 
she came to turn it in her mind, there 
were certain circumstances which recom- 
mended the change to her—should the 
change be necessary. Florence certainly 
had expressed an unintelligible objection 
to the elder brother. Why should the 
younger not be more successful? Mrs. 
Mountjoy’s heart had begun to droop 
within her, as she had thought that her 
girl would prove deaf to the voice of the 
charmer. Another charmer had come, 
most objectionable in her sight, but to 
him no word of absolute encouragement 
had, as she thought, been yet spoken. 
Augustus had already obtained for him- 
self among his friends the character of an 
eloquent young lawyer. Let him come 
and try his eloquence on his cousin—only 
let it first be ascertained, as an assured 
fact, and beyond the possibility of all 
retrogression, that the squire’s villainy was 
certain. 

“T think, my love,” she said to her 
daughter one day, “that under the im- 
mediate circumstances of the family, we 
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should retire for a while into private life. 
This occurred on the very day on which 
Septimus Jones had been vaguely in- 
formed of the iniquitous falsehood of Harry 
Annesley. 

“Good gracious, mamma, is not our life 
always private?” She had understood it 
all—that the private life was intended 
altogether to exclude Harry, but was to 
be made open to the manceuvres of her 
cousin, such as they might be. 

“Not in the sense in which I mean. 
Your poor‘uncle is dying.” 

“We hear that Sir William says that he 
is better.” 

‘“‘T fear nevertheless that he is dying— 
though it may perhaps take a long time. 
And then poor Mountjoy has disappeared. 
I think that we should see no one till the 
mystery about Mountjoy has been cleared 
up. And then the story is so very dis- 
creditable.” 

“JT do not see that that is an affair of 
ours,” said Florence, who had no desire to 
be shut up just at the present moment. 

“We cannot help ourselves. This making 
his eldest son out to be—oh, something so 
very different, is too horrible to be thought 
of. I am told that nobody knows the 
truth.” 

“We at any rate are not implicated in 
that.” 

“But we are. He at any rate is my 
brother, and Mountjoy is my nephew—or 
at any rate was. Poor Augustus is thrown 
into terrible difficulties.” 

‘“‘T am told that he is greatly pleased at 
finding that Tretton is to belong to him.” 

“Who tells you that? You have no 
right to believe anything about such near 
relatives from anyone. Whoever told you 
so has been very wicked.” Mrs. Mountjoy 
no doubt thought that this wicked com- 
munication had been made by Harry 
Annesley. ‘ Augustus has always proved 
himself to be affectionate and respectful to 
his elder brother, that is, to his brother 
who is—is older than himself,” added Mrs. 
Mountjoy, feeling that there was a difficulty 
in expressing herself as to the presumed 
condition of the two Scarboroughs. “Of 
course he would rather be owner of Tretton 
than let anyone else have it, if you mean 
that. The honour of the family is very 
much to him.” 

“JT do not know that the family can 
have any honour left,” said Florence 
severely. 

“My dear, you have no right to say 
that. The Scarboroughs have always held 
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their heads very high in Staffordshire, and 
more so of late than ever. I don’t mean 
quite of late, but since Tretton became of so 
much importance. Now, I'll tell you what I 
think we had better do. We'll go and spend 
six weeks with your uncle at Brussels. 
He has always been pressing us to come.” 

“Oh, mamma, he does not want us.” 

“ How can you say that? How do you 
know ?” 

“T am sure Sir Magnus will not care for 
our coming now. Besides, how could that 
be retiring into private life? Sir Magnus, 
as ambassador, has his house always full of 
company.” 

“ My dear, he is not ambassador. He 
is minister plenipotentiary. It is not quite 
the same thing. And then he is our 
nearest relative—our nearest, at least, since 
my own brother has made this great sepa- 
ration, of course. We cannot go to him to 
be out of the way of himself.” 

“Why do you want to go anywhere, 
mamma? Why not stay at home?” But 
Florence pleaded in vain, as her mother 
had already made up her mind. Before 
that day was over she succeeded in making 
her daughter understand that she was to 
be taken to Brussels as soon as an answer 
could be received from Sir Magnus and the 
necessary additions could be made to their 
joint wardrobe. - 

Sir Magnus Mountjoy, the late general’s 
elder brother, had been for the last four or 
five years the English Minister at Brussels. 
He had been minister somewhere for a 
very long time, so that the memory of man 
hardly ran back beyond it, and was said to 
have gained for himself very extensive 
popularity. It had always been a point 
with successive governments to see that 
poor Sir Magnus got something, and Sir 
Magnus had never been left altogether 
in the cold. He was not a man who 
would have been left out in the cold in 
silence, and perhaps the feeling that such 
was the case had been as efficacious on his 
behalf as his well-attested popularity. At 
any rate poor Sir Magnus had always been 
well placed, and was now working out his 
last year or two before the blessed achieve- 
ment of his pursuit should have been 
reached. Sir Magnus had a wife of whom 
it was said at home that she was almost as 
popular as her husband, but the opinion of 
the world at Brussels on this subject was a 
good deal divided. There were those who 
declared that Lady Mountjoy was of all 
women the most overbearing and imper- 
tinent. But they were generally English 





residents at Brussels, who had come to live 
there as a place at which education for 
their children would be cheaper than at 
home. Of these Lady Mountjoy had been 
heard to declare that she saw no reason 
why because she was the minister’s wife 
she should be expected to entertain all the 
second-class world of London. This of 
course must be understood with a good 
deal of allowance, as the English world at 
Brussels was much too large to expect to 
be so received; but there were certain 
ladies living on the confines of high society, 
who thought that they had a right to be 
admitted,and who grievously resented their 
exclusion. It cannot therefore be said that 
Lady Mountjoy was popular ; but she was 
large in figure, and painted well, and wore 
her diamonds with an air which her peculiar 
favourites declared to be majestic. You 
could not see her going along the boule- 
vards in her carriage without being aware 
that a special personage was passing. Upon 
the whole it may be said that she per- 
formed well her special réle in life. Of 
Sir Magnus it was hinted that he was 
afraid of his wife ; but in truth he desired 
it be understood that all the disagreeable 
things done at the Embassy were done by 
Lady Mountjoy and not by him. He did 
not refuse leave to the ladies to drop their 
cards at his hall-door. He could ask a 
few men to his table without referring 
the matter to his wife; but every- 
one would understand that the asking of 
ladies was based on a different footing. 
He knew well that as a rule it was not 
fitting that he should ask a married man 
without his wife; but there are occasions 
on which an excuse can be given, and 
upon the whole the men liked it. He was 
a stout, tall, portly old gentleman, sixty 
years of age, but looking somewhat older, 
whom it was a difficulty to place on 
horseback, but who, when there, looked 
remarkably well. He rarely rose to 
a trot during his two hours of exercise, 
which to the two attachés who were told 
off for the duty of accompanying him, was 
the hardest part of their allotted work. 
But other gentlemen would lay themselves 
out to meet Sir Magnus and to ride with 
him, and in this way he achieved that 
character for popularity, which had been 
a better aid to him in life than all the 
diplomatic skill which he possessed. 

“ What do you think?” said he, walking 
off with Mrs. Mountjoy’s letter into his 
wife’s room. , 

“T don’t think anything, my dear.” 
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“You never do.” Lady Mountjoy, who 
had not yet undergone her painting, looked 
cross and ill-natured. “ At any rate Sarah 
and her daughter are proposing to come 
here.” 

“Good gracious! At once?” 

‘Yes, at once. Of course, I’ve asked 
them over and over again, and something 
was said about this autumn, when we had 
come back from Pimperingen.” 

“ Why did you not tell me?” 

** Bother ! I did tell you. This kind of 
thing always turns up at last. She’s a 
very good kind of woman, and the daughter 
is all that she ought to be.” 

“Of course shell be flirting with 
Anderson.” Anderson was one of the 
two mounted attachés. 

** Anderson will know how to look after 
himself,” said Sir Magnus, “ At any rate 
they must come. They have never troubled 
us before, and we ought to put up with 
them once.” 

‘But, my dear, what is all this about 
her brother ?” 

‘* She won’t bring her brother with her.” 

“How can you be sure of that?” said 
the anxious lady. 

“ He is dying and can’t be moved.” 

“But that son of his—Mountjoy. It’s 
altogether a most distressing story. He 
turns out to be nobody after all, and now 
he has disappeared, and the papers for an 
entire month were full of him. What 
would you do if he were to turn up here ? 
The girl was engaged to him, you know, 
and has only thrown him off since his own 
father declared that he was not legitimate. 
There never was such a mess about any- 
thing since London first began.” 

Then Sir Magnus declared that, let 
Mountjoy Scarborough and his father 
have misbehaved as they might, Mr. Scar- 
borough’s sister must bereceived at Brussels. 
There was a little family difficulty. Sir 
Magnus had borrowed three thousand 
pounds from the general which had been 
settled on the general’s widow, and the 
interest was not always paid with extreme 
punctuality. To give Mrs. Mountjoy her 
due, it must be said that this had not 
entered into her consideration when she 
had written to her brother-in-law ; but it 
was a burden to Sir Magnus, and had 
always tended to produce from him a 
reiteration of those invitations, which 
Mrs. Mountjoy had taken as an expression 
of brotherly Jove. Her own income was 
always sufficient for her wants, and the 
hundred and fifty pounds coming from 





Sir Magnus had not troubled her much. 
“Well, my dear, if it must be it must— 
only what I’m to do with her I do not 
know.” 

“Take her about in the carriage,” said 
Sir Magnus, who was beginning to be a 
little angry with this interference. 

“And the daughter? Daughters are 
twice more troublesome than their 
mothers.” 

“Pass her over to Miss Abbot. And 
for goodness sake don’t make so much 
trouble about things which need not be 
troublesome.” Then Sir Magnus left his 
wife to ring for her chambermaid and go 
on with her painting, while he himself 
undertook the unwonted task of writing 
an affectionate letter to his sister-in-law. 
It should be here explained that Sir 
Magnus had no children of his own, and 
that Miss Abbot was the lady who was 
bound to smile and say pretty things on 
all occasions to Lady Mountjoy for the 
moderate remuneration of two hundred a 
year and her maintenance. 

The letter which Sir Magnus wrote was 
as follows : 


‘““My DEAR SARAH,—Lady Mountjoy 
bids me say that we shall be delighted to 
receive you and my niece at the British 
Ministry on the first of October, and hope 
that you will stay with us till the end of 
the month.—Believe me, most affection- 
ately yours, MacGnus Movuntuoy.” 


“T have a most kind letter from Sir 
Magnus,” said Mrs. Mountjoy to her 
daughter. 

* What does he say ?” 

“That he will be delighted to receive 
us on the first of October. I did say that 
we should be ready to start in about a 
week’s time, because I know that he gets 
home from hisautumn holiday by the middle 
of September. But I have no doubt he has 
his house full till the time he has named.” 

Do you know her, mamma?” asked 
Florence. 

“J did see her once; but I cannot say 
that I know her. She used to be a very 
handsome woman, and looks to be quite 
good-natured ; but Sir Magnus has always 
lived abroad, and except when he came 
home about your poor father’s death I 
have seen very little of him.” 

“T never saw him but that once,” said 
Florence. 

And so it was settled that she and 
her mother were to spend a month at 
Brussels, 
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SECRET SOCIETIES. 


SECRET societies, though they have to be 
reckoned with as weighty and established 
facts by the statesmen of our day, are not, 
historically speaking, of very long descent. 
Nothing could be more odious in the eyes 
of that respectable Roman magistracy which 
ruled over the colossal empire, from Perth- 
shire to Persia, than the very notion of a 
knot of men illicitly banded together. 
Rome, tolerant to so many superstitions, 
was bitterly hostile to any creed that 
could not adapt itself to the worship of 
Cesar and the primacy of the Pontifex 
Maximus. The Druids of Britain were 
hunted down like wolves. The learned 
priesthood of rich Egypt was got rid 
of by degrees. Jerusalem fell. Nothing 
that savoured of mystery, nothing that did 
not square itself with the civil law, after- 
wards codified by Justinian, was pleasing to 
the proctors and proconsuls and procurators 
fiscal who have left their mark upon what 
was practically the area of the civilised 
world. Even the early Christians were 
persecuted, not as a ‘sect, but as a society 
within the huge all-embracing society which 
aimed at contenting or quieting all, with 
bread and shows, with feast and pageant, 
work and drill; a pinch of incense and the 
sight of a glittering procession being the 
concession granted by philosophic rulers to 
a quasi pagan populace of Quirites and 
provincials, 

We must reach not only the short-lived 
period of the Middle Ages, but its glorious 


and picturesque decay, before we light | 


upon an example of a genuine secret 
society. When Philip the Fair of France 
arranged with his former subject, the then 
Pope, that the Knights of the Temple 
should be despoiled and their grand master 
burned at the stake, very ugly accusations, 
which no candid historian has ever credited, 
were brought against the order. The same 
charges had been urged a century and a 
half before, against the extirpated Albi- 
genses of Languedoc and Navarre, and in 
Diocletian’s time against the primitive 
Christian colony in Rome. The Templars 
had their faults, no doubt. But, perhaps, 
they were no worse than the Sovereign 
Knights of that rival order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, from whose hands the French 
snatched Malta, so soon to pass into British 
keeping. The Rosicrucians, always iden- 


brethren of the Rosy Cross akin to the 
old alchemists, and who reckoned Moors 
of Spain as well as Rhenish or Lombard 
students among their number, but they 
were at best mere fanatics of that science 
which was still under a cloud, in days 
when the simplest chemical experiment 
was regarded as a dangerous dip into the 
black art. The royal proclamations in 
England, especially in the first year of the 
troubled reign of Henry the Sixth, point 
to a genuine social peril in the shape of 
illegal guilds and liveries, notably in the 
eastern shires, for secular purposes usually 
adverse to the monastic tenure or acquisition 
of land. 

Down to the reign of our English Anne, 
and the latter years of the long sway of 
Louis the Fourteenth, it may be safely 
averred that no apprehension had been 
excited, and no persecution incurred, by 
any society not distinctly founded for a 
religious purpose. Anabaptists had been 
put down with cruel severity. Quakers 
had been tormented or tolerated according 
to the caprice of prince and people. But 
in the writings of the eighteenth century 
we first find mention of Freemasonry, and 
then, too, do the bulls of the Vatican first 
begin to fulminate against an association 
horrible in the eyes of the ever-watchful 
Inquisition. Howsoever ancient and illus- 
trious Freemasonry may be, it was un- 
doubtedly regarded with worse than 
suspicion by the Roman Curia, the Holy 
Erotherhood of Spain, and the Argus-eyed 
police of Paris. It was not as a rogue of 
world-wide renown, but as a suspected 
Freemason, that Cagliostro, the arch- 
impostor, was imprisoned in the Castle of 
St. Angelo, where he died, like a caged 
bird pining for air and light, just as the 
army of the French Republic—his rescuers 
—marched on Rome. We have lived to 
|see royal and imperial princes openly 
‘installed as grand masters of the greatest 
‘and wealthiest of all secret societies, nor 
do the mysteries of Hiram and Boaz offend 
any outsider less prejudiced than a parish 
priest of West Flanders. But, fifty years 
ago, the surest Spanish mode of subjecting 
an enemy to lynch-law was to point him 
out as a Freemason to the hot-headed 
rabble of Seville, Barcelona, or Madrid. 

The Tugendbund of Germany sprang, like 
Minerva, its patroness, fully armed, into 
| being, during the grinding period of 








tified with sorcerers in medieval belief, are | Napoleon’s domination over Germany. 
too shadowy a body to deal with by any | This Teutonic “Union of Virtue” was a 
| mere students’ league against the oppressor, 


canons of criticism. There may have heen 
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and was, no doubt, most useful in stirring 
up the spirit of German patriotism of 
which Schiirnhorst and Blucher made so 
potent a lever for shaking off the foreign 
yoke. But the Tugendbund, which, 
after Waterloo, made occult war on 
domestic despots as it had done against 
the Corsican conqueror, accomplished very 
little. It sent one of its devoted sons—Staps 
—to attempt the assassination of Napoleon 
the First, and a second—Sand—to kill a 
perfectly harmless and dreary diplomatist, 
the blameless Kotzebue, author of that 
Stranger which on the stage presented an 
inexplicable attraction for our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, and whose only con- 
ceivable offence was that he officially 
represented Russia before the pedantic 
bureaucrats at Mayence. Then, under 
police persecution and Philistine persuasion, 
the Tugendbund melted away like snow 
before the south wind. 

When Louis the Eighteenth was com- 
fortably established at the Tuileries, the 
restored aristocracy of France, smarting 
under long years of banishment, confisca- 
tion, and the memory of the guillotine, 
was by no means inclined, in American 
parlance, to “ bury the hatchet,” and dwell 
in amity with those who had kept them so 
long in hungry exile. Hence, with the 
Restoration, arose the dreaded society called 
the Congregation, which was much encour- 
aged during the short reign of Charles the 
Tenth, and which aimed at substituting, as 
in 1795, a White Terror for the red. 

In some respects the Congregation had a 
great advantage over its revolutionary 
rivals. The police were bidden to be 
conveniently blind to its deviations from 
the straight path of law. It was under royal 
patronage. All prestige, social, ecclesias- 
tical, administrative, was enlisted on its 
behalf. The public spirit was cowed. 
There were no speeches, and few news- 
papers. We, in the England of to-day, 
can hardly gauge the amount of repression, 
of petty tyranny, and dull interference 
with the commonest rights which went on 
across the Channel in the fifteen years 
between the final fall of Napoleon and the 
overthrow of the Bourbon monarchy ; but 
to this hour its effects are felt in France, 
where a vague suspicion on the part of the 
army and the classes from which the army 
is officered and recruited has more than 
once formed the only real impediment to a 
Royalist success. 

France, at its worst, was happy as com- 
pared with the Italy of half a century ago, 





subdivided, ruled by foreigners, so far as the 
industrious north was concerned, and, as 
regards the southern part of the penin- 
sula, swayed by adynasty which shared the 
prejudices of the least tutored class in the 
community. The Carbonari were an 
embodied protest against the dull system 
of repression and suppression which pre- 
vailed from the Lakes to Sicily ; against 
the Austrian columns, moving, like huge 
white serpents, bristling with steel, along 
the stately Emilian Way ; against the fierce 
Neapolitan Anti-Education Crusade, led by 
the soldier-prelate, Cardinal Ruffo ; against 
the high taxation, the corrupt officials, the 
ever-meddling police, that crushed down 
the national life, and drove the brightest 
and most hopeful of Italy’s sons into feverish 
conspiracy or distant exile. 

When the Second French Empire was 
at the zenith of its prosperity, when every 
effort was being made by zealous scribes 
and speechmakers to identify the reigning 
system with the cause of religion, order, 
and property, the most fervent of Impe- 
rialists never dared to deny that the 
emperor himself had been affiliated to the 
great society of the Italian Carbonari, or 
that one of his brothers had died fighting 
on its behalf; and twenty-four years ago, 
Orsini and his fellow-plotters did actually 
believe that the bombs they flung beneath 
the carriage of the Cesar of France repre- 
sented the legitimate punishment of a false 
brother who had betrayed the Order of 
Charcoal-burners. With the campaign of 
1859, with the retirement of Austria, 
and the uniting of Italy, the Carbonari 
died out. Italy has now so many news- 
papers, so much liberty of tongue and pen, 
that the dangerous social volcano which 
smouldered so long beneath the crumbling 
crust of scoriz has become cold and inert. 

It may safely be said that there were no 
actual illicit associations in Ireland prior 
to the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
The period of the shortlived Irish Parlia- 
ment, and that of the Legislative Union, 
were the halcyon days of the Rockite and 
the United Irishman, the Peep o’Day Boys, 
and the followers of that Captain Moon- 
light, of whom we have lately heard so 
much. Of these societies, the United 
Irishmen were, no doubt, the most strictly 
political, and, as such, occasioned the most 
annoyance to government. To this brother- 
hood belonged Emmett and Wolfe Tone, 
and the luckless Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
But the henchmen of Captain Rock spread a 
social terror around them, which has never 
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been surpassed—for if we wish to under- 
stand Ireland we must remember how 
purely an agricultural country it is, how 
small are the minor towns, how great the 
proportion of wild land, and how helpless 
the dwellers in isolated farms or mansions 
against the raids of armed marauders. All 
these societies had, in their passwords, 
framework, and objects, a strong family 
likeness, and all had a canker at the heart 
in the shape of intestine treachery. Where- 
ever a knot of Irishmen met to conspire, 
there was pretty sure to be one who only 
waited till the growing fruit of treason 
should be ripe, to make his market of it. 

Of mushroom growth, but wide-spread 
in its organisation and ambitious in its 
aims, was that famous International 
Society against which Prince Bismarck 
once proposed a crusade, and which knit 
together in alliance against the common 
enemy — capital—the working-men of 
different countries. What made this asso- 
ciation so especially formidable was its 
cosmopolitan character. It appealed but to 
the more turbulent spirits of a single class, 
but its preachings were likely to gain 
attention wherever poverty and wealth 
were brought into invidious contrast. It 
was the especial object of its leaders to 
abolish the old rallying cries of patriotism, 
home, and nationality, and to substitute 
caste prejudice for local or kindred sym- 
pathies. But the national spirit proved 
too strong, after all, for the new fraternity. 
Among Teutonic races, whether in England, 
Germany, or the Netherlands, the novel 
principles took root but very sparingly. 
That was but a handful of German 
members of the guild which appealed, 
vainly, to their numerous French brethren 
to resist the war-fever of 1870. In that 
disastrous year, the shout of the Parisian 
mob, “A Berlin!” was echoed as loudly 
by the twenty thousand boasted com- 
batants of the Paris International, as if no 
high-flown sentiments as to the sinfulness 
of patriotism had ever evoked their cheers. 
For a time the society seemed merged in 
the Commune, and, a year or two later, its 
leaders notoriously instigated in Spain the 
massacre of Alcoy, the mutiny on board the 
fleet, and the holding out of the almost 
impregnable fortress of Carthagena against 
the whole strength of the Madrid Govern- 
ment. At this hour the International shows 
its influence mainly by fomenting the 
extensive strikes which embarrass the coal 
and iron industries of France, but its hold 
on Italy is but slight, while the apt pupils 





whom it formerly gathered on the South of 
the Pyrenees have been cowed by the 
remembrance of the severity with which 
the Federal revolt was suppressed by the 
Spanish authorities. 

Of a very different stamp from the In- 
ternational were, and are, the Camorra of 
Naples and the less known Maffia of 
Sicily, which may be called an insular copy 
of the older institution on the mainland. 
The International, doubtless, reckoned 
among its number thousands of honest if 
wrong-headed fanatics who had no per- 
sonal aim to serve, and who, on occasion, 
gave up high wages and comfort that they 
might risk death or transportation by fight- 
ing for that millennium of social prosperity 
when the purse of Fortunatus should be at 
the command of all. But the Camorra had 
and has no objects which admit of being 
glossed over or gilded by florid rhetoric. 
Shameless barefaced robbery, the levy of 
illicit taxation, and the terrorism necessary 
to enforce obedience, were the simple 
reasons for its existence. In no country 
where the stiletto and the brigand’s gun 
were less dreaded, in no country where the 
support of the law was more relied on, could 
the Camorra have flourished. But where 
lawyers, and judges, and police were known 
to be venal, where the boldest stabber 
lorded it over a terrified neighbourhood, 
where great nobles extended a kindly 
patronage to Fra Diavolo, it is not surpris- 
ing that the mass of the timid population 
should have tamely submitted to the time- 
honoured exactions of the Camorristi. The 
gambler, as he pocketed his winnings, set 
aside a percentage for the dreaded associa- 
tion. The merchant, when he concluded 
a bargain, counted out the coins which 
were the due of the ever-watchful tax- 
masters. Even the pickpocket was ready 
to yield a slice of his booty to the terrible 
Camorra. It took honest policemen—a 
rare sight in that land of sunshine and 
compromise—drafted from Piedmont to 
Naples, it took military display and stern 
justice to curb and check the illegal system, 
and, to this hour, the fishers and market- 
folk tremble if they do not see the Camor- 
risti, or their wives, coming confidently 
round to claim their tribute. 

The Nihilists, name of fear, the most 
recent, and the most dreaded of all 
European secret societies, are, at all events, 
national to the backbone. Poles are, and 
always were, since the last partition of 
Poland, bitter and dangerous enemies to the 
Government of the Czar, but Poles are not 
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welcomeamong the Nihilists pureand simple. 
When just eleven or twelve years ago, the 
incendiarism, which is the curse of rural 
Russia, first made head, it was to Polish 
soldiers, and especially to Polish sergeants 
and corporals, that the offence of fire- 
raising was attributed. The most re- 
markable feature in Russian Nihilism 
is that it is so entirely negative. “ Let 
us destroy!” is the one rule of faith. 
If you speak to an educated Nihilist 
—and there are few who are not of 
the artificially trained and privileged class 
—of rebuilding the social edifice that a 
few hundredweight of dynamite and a riot 
are to upset, you get no answer but an 
eloquent shrug of the shoulders, or a few 
whiffs of cigar-smoke. It would be as well 
to talk to school-boys, hot for the barring- 
out of a hated master, of the necessity of 
wholesome discipline and sound education. 
Tell a Russian enthusiast of this sect that 
there must be police to keep order, must 
be law courts, roads, hospitals, an army, a 
post-office, and he will smile at you with 
polite incredulity. He has been, in fact, 
so accustomed to the abuse of all these 
things, and has chafed so much at finding 
chicanery and fraud vitiating every possi- 
ble institution, that what he really hankers 
for is a bare blank field of nothingness. 
The great strength of the Nihilist faction 
is in the hold which they have over the 
Tchinn, or official nobility of Russia. The 
real titled noblesse, of whom, by some 
strange irony of fortune, but a tenth are 
of Russian blood, the remainder being 
of Tartar, Georgian, Finnish, Polish, or 
German descent, would in many cases be 
coroneted lotus-eaters, were they but let 
alone to spend their rental in Nice, Paris, 
Trouville. There is discontent enough, 
however, on public or private grounds, 
among many of these highly-placed persons, 
and princesses and countesses of the Russian 
aristocracy plunge into political conspiracy 
as feverishly as French great ladies dabble 
in the speculations of the Bourse. The 
police of St. Petersburg and Moscow would 
not dare to put before the emperor’s eyes 
an approximatively accurate list of the 
names of those magnates and great ladies 
who have given more or less active coun- 
tenance to the ever-brewing revolution. 
Even court chamberlains, when they doff 
their ceremonial coats, marked in gold 
thread with the glorified key that denotes 
their functions, and cease to bow and 
smirk on the rare occasions of pomp that 
now exist, are as ready as their neigh- 





bours to indulge in a little mild treason. 
Siberia is, of course, the nominal doom of 
all who, on Muscovite soil, speak evil of 
dignities. But Russian gaols would not 
hold, Russian kibitkas could not carry, nor 
Cossacks escort, the thousandth part of 
the culprits, were the law strictly and in 
thadamanthine fashion observed. 

That the real headquarters of the 
Nihilists should be, at least ostensibly, in 
Geneva, is not so paradoxical as it at first 
sight appears. A small country and a 
neutral republic afford the very best base 
of operations to the conspirator. So lon 
as contraband of war does not get smuggle 
across the frontier, there is nothing to 
involve Switzerland in awkward com- 
plications, while it would be absurd to 
apply at Berne the diplomatic pressure 
which, with some friction, makes itself 
felt in Paris or Vienna. As in Hol- 
land of old, so now in the Helvetian 
Confederacy, plotters find a home, and are 
tolerated, if not sympathised with, by a 
Cantonal Government that desires nothing 
better than that foreigners should live and 
spend their money on the shores of Lake 
Leman. A Russian resident in Geneva of 
the Nihilist persuasion is just as well 
known by the native community as 
Macaulay tells us was the case with the 
English exiles in Amsterdam when the 
Duke of Monmouth’s armed Indiamen 
were riding at anchor in the offing, and the 
schout, or high bailiff of the city, pro- 
fessed himself unable to identify the foreign 
visitors who were about to start for the 
fatal enterprise of Bridport and Sedge- 
moor, 

Space is lacking to give anything like a 
comprehensive account of the great society 
of the Omladina, or semi-socialist union of 
those Slavonic races that dwell between 
the Middle Danube and the Black Sea, 
and who number a numerical majority in 
the Magyar kingdom of Hungary. Origi- 
nally formed while the countries were 
under Turkish rule, the Omladina, which 
has been sometimes represented as a mere 
offshoot of Nihilism but is in reality more 
ancient, has its chief seats in Servia and 
Bulgaria, but from the slopes of the Car- 
pathians to the Greek frontier its adherents 
are very numerous. The most respectable 
and the wealthiest of merchants and landed 
proprietors are proud to belong to it and 
are even boastful of their connection with 
it. But they are seldom able to give a 
lucid exposition of its views. As far as an 
outsider can learn, a lukewarm Panslavism, 
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very different from the fiery Panslavism 
of Moscow, is allied with a dreamy 
democratic sentiment. Such a society 
as this, widely organised, but feeble in 
principle and action, can scarcely endure 
the neighbourhood of another which, for 
destructive purposes, is terribly in earnest, 
and it will probably soon become a mere 
handmaid to the invasive Nihilism of the 
North. 





ODD MR. WARD, 

ONE of the singular persons that flit 
about English society in the days of the 
Regency is that of Mr. Ward, a name that 
with many calls up no idea whatever. But 
in the case of those more familiar with the 
men and women of that time he figures 
curiously. We would know more of him 
than we do, and yet the little we know 
seems scarcely to warrant the reputation 
he enjoyed—that of a wit and clever man, 
and finally a conspicuous oddity. He was 
the son of Lord Dudley, then a baron only. 
The son was well off, was in Parliament, 
was sought as a lively witty man, with 
such a name for dry sarcasm that he could 
dress or behave generally much as_ he 
pleased. 

An intimate friend of his was Dr. Cople- 
stone, afterwards a bishop, with whom he 
kept up a diligent correspondence, spread- 
ing over many years. These letters, 
amounting to nearly a hundred, are of a 
sober didactic character, and are amusingly 
opposed to the notion of a man of wit. 
But their real interest is in marking the 
stages of a hypochondriacal temperament, 
commencing in fits of low spirits without 
any apparent cause—he was rich and in 
good health—and passing gradually to the 
final stage of mania, As these papers 
were published with the sanction of his 
friends, there can be no impropriety 
in dwelling a little on this unfortunate 
business. 

“T was induced,” he writes in 1822, 
when travelling, “by one reason or 
another, none of them very good, to 
linger here for upwards of five weeks, 
Of the delay, I have had abundant 
cause to repent. For the last week I 
laboured under such a fit of anxiety, ner- 
vousness, irresolution, and despondency, 
attended by a derangement of the stomach, 
as made life quite loathsome to me. I 
ascribe this misfortune to two causes— 
to my having allowed some unpleasant 





circumstances to dwell too constantly upon 
my thoughts, and to staying in Italy after 
the hot weather had set in, for experience 
has at last convinced me that great heat, 
though agreeable, is highly pernicious to 
me.” 

This was the first symptom. He returned 
to London, and there was plunged into the 
most gloomy state. 

“This attack has been coming on for 
some time. If I had been better aware of 
its nature, I might have guarded against 
its approach. As it is, I am quite under 
the dominion of very tormenting feelings. 
It is in vain that my reason tells me that 
the view I take of any unpleasant circum- 
stances in my situation is exaggerated. 
Anxiety—regretfor the past—apprehensive 
uneasiness as to my future life, have seized 
upon me as their prey. I dread solitude, 
for society I am unfit, and every error of 
which I have been guilty in life stands 
constantly before my eyes. I am ashamed 
of what I feel when I recollect how much 
prosperity I still enjoy ; but it seems as if 
I had been suddenly transplanted into 
some horrible region beyond the bounds of 
reason or of comfort. Now and then I 
enjoy a few hours’ respite, but this is my 
general condition. It is a dismal contrast, 
for you well remember that I was naturally 
gay and cheerful. 

* Pray let me see you after Dr. Maton’s, 
not so much out of kindness to a friend, as 
out of compassion to an unhappy fellow- 
creature. My situation is truly horrible. 
I know not what is to become of me. My 
feeble body cannot long resist the violent 
agitation of my mind. Sleep has in a great 
measure forsaken me. It was that alone 
which hitherto sustained me and enabled 
me to go through the day. I am weary 
without being able to repose.” 

His friends asked him to visit them, and 
he would promise to go, but as the day fixed 
drew near it hung before him like a pall, 
and he would at last forego his intention, 
through something like horror. He would 
say : 

“ Life is almost intolerable ; but on the 
other a calmer despondency, and a settled 
conviction of the immutability of my con- 
dition, gain ground upon me. My distress 
is less acute, because it has become 
habitual, but I am more and more con- 
vinced that I have bid adieu to positive 
happiness. .... 

“Saturday was a very bad day. I dined 
out, unluckily for me, since I was so ner- 
vous and distressed that upon my arrival 
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at the house of my host I was hardly able 
to walk into the room. To-day I am more 
composed. W. R., a fellow-sufferer, is 
coming to dine with me, and his gloom, 
which hangs upon him almost as heavily as 
it does upon me, does not prevent him from 
being a very agreeable companion. ... . 

“This has been one of my very worst 
days. If I might, without profaneness, 
borrow the most expressive language, I 
should say that the iron had entered into 
my soul deeper than before. A violent 
paroxysm, however, has been succeeded by 
comparative tranquillity, and I trust, under 
Providence, to time and patience for 
relief.” 

“ After spending a few days with me 
at Oxford,” says Dr. Coplestone, “ during 
which there were many variations, occa- 
sional gleams of hope succeeded by gloom 
and nervous agitation, then calmness, and 
then a return of horrible paroxysms, he re- 
solved to go either to Buxton or to London, 
but was long undetermined which.” 

After many of these miserable alterna- 
tives, Mr. Canning, in September, 1822, 
proposed to him to become under-secretary. 
This offer threw him into a fresh state of 
misery. He could not make up his mind, 
He besieged everyone for advice. 

“The last word is not yet said, and 
perhaps it may not be in time for the post. 
In any case I should be an object of com- 
passion—to you I may speak thus undis- 
guiselly—for a long time to come. I see 
no escape. Do what I may my character 
must be lowered and my feelings 
wounded.” He declined it in the end, 
but not to find peace. 

Lady C. Campbell, later Bury, affected to 
have known the reason of this singular 
depression. 

‘No one,” she said—“ either for his own 
sake, or, alas! more probably, for his 
brilliant position in life—was ever more 
courted by the fair sex, in despite of a 
very plain exterior and coarseness of 
manner. He was accounted one of the 
most agreeable and seductive of men. The 
beautiful Mrs, B—— was one of those 
reported to have been not insensible to his 
attentions. Her melancholy death was, it 
is said, the actual cause of finally confirm- 
ing his mental derangement ; and when he 
gave a ball at the desire of another lady who 
enjoyed his favour, he sat apart in a room 
by himself, and on her remonstrating with 
him for so doing, he said: ‘Ah, she for 
whom I should have liked to have given it, 
is cold in her grave.’” 








It is curious that most of those persons 
associated with Lord Ward had a melan- 
choly fate. The princess, at whose board 
he was so often the merriest and most 
amusing of guests, was a victim to her 
own folly and the persecution of an unjust 
husband, Mrs. B——, the woman for 
whoin his attachment was the most sincere 
and lasting, died of an agonising malady ; 
and the last beauty at whose shrine he 
bent the knee, was taken away in the 
midst of her youth and the height of her 
worldly renown and prosperity. 

But it is in his more amusing eccentri- 
cities that he is most familiar to the public, 
and it seems most extraordinary that a 
man of such oddity should have been 
entrusted with high offices of state. It 
was noted that he had two voices, one “a 
squeak,” the other a deep one, and a pleasant 
man said it was like Lord Dudley talking 
with Ward. Nothing was more strange 
than to listen to him debating aloud as if 
with himself whether he should accept 
some proposal made. 

“Lord Dudley,” says Mr. Moore, “ it is 
well known, has a trick of rehearsing over 
to himself, in an under-tone, the good 
things he is about to debiter to the com- 
pany, so that the person who sits next to 
him has generally the advantage of his 
wit before any of the rest of the party. 
The other day, having a number of the 
foreign ministers and their wives to dine 
with him, he was debating with himself 
whether he ought not to follow the 
continental fashion of leaving the room 
with the ladies after dinner. Having 
setiled the matter, he muttered forth, in 
his usual soliloquising tone: ‘I think we 
must go out all together.’ ‘Good God! you 
don’t say so!’ exclaimed Lady , who 
was sitting next him, and who is well 
known to be the most anxious and sensi- 
tive of the Lady Whigs, with respect to 
the continuance of the present Ministry in 
power. ‘Going out altogether’ might 
well alarm her. A man not very remark- 
able for agreeableness once proposed to 
walk from the House of Commons to the 
Travellers’ Club with Lord Dudley, who, 
discussing the proposal mentally (as he 
thought) with himself, said audibly, ‘I 
don’t think it will bore me very much to 
let him walk with me that distance.’ On 
another occasion, when he gave somebody 
a seat in his carriage from some country- 
house, he was overheard by his companion, 
after a fit of thought and silence, saying 
to himself, ‘ Now, shall I ask this man to 
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dine with me when we arrive in town?’ 
It is said that the fellow-traveller, not pre- 
tending to hear him, muttered out in the 
same sort of tone, ‘Now, if Lord Dudley 
should ask me to dinner, shall I accept his 
invitation ?’” 

A happy specimen of his wit was this 
retort to a German lady at Vienna who 
had somewhat rudely complained of the 
bad French spoken by “you English,” in 
London. “True, madame,” he said ; “‘ we 
have not enjoyed the advantage of having 
had the French twice in our eapital.” 

This recalls a retort about as good made 
by an Englishman to the Duc de Broglie 
when ambassador in England, who said, 
with equal lax manners, that they were 
right in thinking the English a nation 
of shopkeepers. “Perhaps so,” was his 
reply; ‘just as we always thought you 
were a nation of soldiers.” 

After his retirement his curious mania 
and various oddities increased to an ex- 
travagant degree, and were the talk of the 
town, which, however, soon came to 
accept them as it does all kinds of oddity. 
He would go to dinner-parties and sit 
without uttering a word excepting to 
himself. During some brief “flashes of 
silence,” Mr. Raikes tells of a friend of his 
whom he describes as good-natured and 
avery good-looking man, not overflowing 
with intellect. “It was at atime when poor 
Dudley’s mind was on the wane, when his 
caustic humour would still find vent 
through the cloud which was gradually 
overshading his masterly intellect ; he was 
sitting in his room, unheeding those around 
him, and soliloquising aloud, as was so 
often his custom. His favourite Newfound- 
land dog was at his side, who seemed to 
engross the whole of his attention. At 
length, patting his head, he exclaimed, 
‘Fido mio, they say dogs have no souls. 
Humph! And still they say —— has a 
soul!’ Upon one occasion he found Mr. 
Allen at White’s about seven o'clock, and 
asked him to dinner. On his arrival in 
Park Lane, he found it was a téte-d-téte 
with the host. When in the evening he 
was asked how the dinner went off, Allen 
said, ‘Lord Dudley spoke a little to his 
servant, and a great deal to his dog, but 
said nothing.’” 

In this state, too, he would invite large 
companies to dinner, who, stranger still, 
would accept his invitations ; though when 
they came he would not address them. 
Mr. Moore, who loved cheerfulness and 
gaiety, complained mournfully of these 





festivities, as damping and depressing. 
For the host would sit the whole time 
in a sort of stupor, or converse with 
himself, or have a volume of Hume open 
before him which he would read through- 
out his dinner! This was the beginning of 
the end. A short time afterwards, in 
1832, it was known that the doctors had 
directed that he should be put under 
restraint, and on the 6th of March, 1833, 
this brilliant but eccentric man expired. 
He was only fifty-two. A relation of his, 
the Rev. Mr. Ward, succeeded to the title 
with four thousand pounds a year only, 
while eighty thousand a year passed to this 
clergyman’s son, the present holder of the 
title. 


THE TRYST. 

THERE was not a cloud in the deep blue sky, 
Nor a foaming crest on the sea ; 

The winds were asleep, in the arms of the deep, 
And their breath came noiselessly. 

The soft sweet rays of the harvest moon, 
The heaving waters kissed, 

And the light was shed on the Abbey head, 

And the tombstones that watch the quiet dead. 
And in calm, I kept our tryst. 


The blank black sky, and the blank black sea, 
Blent in the angry night ; 

The wild winds met, where the waters fret, 
In a belt of luminous light ; 

They thundered along the hollow strand, 
Where the rain, like a python, hissed ; 

And near and far, from rock and scar, 

Rang the mighty challenge of Nature’s war. 
And in storm, I kept our tryst. 


White, weird, and ghastly crept the fog, 
Over river, and moor, and coast ; 
Each fast-moored boat, on the harbour afloat, 
Loomed like a threatening ghost. 
The sea lay muttering sullenly, 
Under the veiling mist ; 
And the buoy-bell rung, with its ominous tongue, 
Where the tide on the lip of the rock was flung. 
And in gloom, I kept our tryst. 
For while holy grief, and loving trust, 
With me keep watch together, 
T reck not, I, of sea or sky ; 
Our hearts hold tranquil weather. 
So I know, in the royal right of love, 
I may claim you, an [ list ; 
So my hand may reach, in its silent speech, 
To the spirit greeting where each meets each, 
In faith, I keep our tryst. 


BODLEY AND THE BODLEIAN. 
IN FOUR PARTS. PART Il, BODLEY ABROAD. 


Bop.ey was lucky in the time of his 
passing out of the gates of Oxford. In 
the year following (1577) there occurred the 
disastrous Black Assize there. Plot, giving 
an account of this in his quaint language, 
says: “In the Castle... . a poysonous 
steam broke forth of the Earth, and so 
mortally seised the spirits of the Judges, 
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Sheriffs, Justices, Gentry, andJuries... . 
that they sickned upon it, and almost all of 
them dyed. ... My lord Verulam attributes 
it wholly to the smell of the Gaol, where 
the Prisoners had been long nastily kept ;” 
and out of this, besides the utterance of 
congratulations that Bodley was safe away 
from it, it is easy to draw a picture of what 
Oxford was during his residence. 

He was going to travel. His college 
had granted him the allowance usual to 
travellers, and “I departed in 1576,” his 
Life says, ‘‘and continued neare four years 
abroad .... in sundry parts of Italy, 
France, Germany.” It is theshortest record ; 
it is deficient of the least approach to 
“minutezze.” And this has no remedy; 
for no direct testimony is obtainable to 
add to it. <A sidelight comes, thrown 
by Bodley’s own hand too, seeing by 
which there can be certainty that the 
“neare four years” of travelling were not 
for idleness. Francis Bacon (even “ my 
lord Verulam,” to become afterwards full 
enough of knowledge of prisoners in the 
gaols so nastily kept) was to go abroad that 
very year that Bodley went. The lad was 
only sixteen years old, but “the publique 
service of the state” was to be his, even 
more than it was to be Bodley’s. Indeed, 
it was so much a part of him, it was his by 
birth ; by the Queen’s gracious and pleasant 
wording he was already her young 
chancellor, and it was needful he should be 
fitted for the part he was to play. There 
was no advice thought so well worth having 
for him as Thomas Bodley’s, and the young 
Francis respectfully wrote for it. 

“My good cousin,” was Bodley’s answer, 
“your end must not be like an Intelli- 
gencer, to spend all your time in fishing 
after the present News, Humours, Graces, 
or Disgraces of Court . . . . but rather strain 
your Wits and Industry soundly to instruct 
yourself in all things between Heaven and 
Earth which may tend to Virtue, Wisdom, 
and Honour, and which may make your 
Life more profitable to your Country, and 
yourself more comfortable to your Friends 
and acceptable to God.” 

The words are words that deserve full 
pondering. And what follows gives in- 
struction, as to business, practically. 

“Youcannot seeall Places,” wrote Bodley, 
“yet if, as you pass along, you enquire 
carefully, and further help yourself with 
Books that are written of the Cosmography 
of those Parts, you shall sufficiently gather 
the Strength, Riches, Traffick, Havens, 
Shipping, Commodities, Vent, and the 





Wants and Disadvantages of all places. 
Wherein also, for your own good here- 
after, and for your Friends, it will be fit 
to note their Buildings, Furniture, their 
Entertainments, all their Husbandry, and 
ingenious Inventions.” 

It brings the certainty, it may be 
repeated, that as the four years from 
1576 to 1580 passed, that as these four 
years took Bodley over “sundry parts 
of Italy, France, Germany,” they were 
ripely full years. Acting up to his own 
counsel, he is not likely ever to have 
let the public service slip from his mind ; 
he is not likely ever to have lost the 
consciousness that to acquire the special 
knowledge requisite for a statesman was 
the one and sole reason why he was 
travelling at all. And, indeed, the career 
that was his for the next twenty years was 
one in which he must have felt, every 
moment, the force of that axiom he had 
himself helped to impress upon Bacon— 
Knowledge is Power. Returned to London 
in 1580, always in favour with Walsingham, 
and befriended at court by both Burleigh 
and Essex (a befriending that in the end 
thwarted his progress, its very abundance 
leading to rivalry), Bodley could make 
himself a necessity in any department of 
the state by his mastery of ‘“ Traffick, 
Havens, Shipping, Commodities, Vent,” by 
his mastery of the “ Wants and Disadvan- 
tages of all places.” Acquaintance with 
these was not then in returns, abstracts, 
statistics. Treasurers and secretaries could 
not turn to the last editions of these on 
the library-table ; and when a man had 
obtained information and drawn his con- 
clusions by the strength of the soul that 
was behind his own eyes, then—in that 
strange time of growing commerce, and 
petty royal jealousies and intrigues—he was 
in possession of power of an indisputable 
kind. What preparatory post Bodley 
filled the first two or three years after he 
stood, thus, a travelled man, there is no 
evidence to show, but, made Gentleman- 
Usher to the Queen, Esquire of the Body, 
in 1583 (singular service as it seems for 
aman of his rare qualifications), his path 
was thenceforth straight. Not that his 
mistress was placid and easy. She 
must have been petulant, and capricious, 
and difficult on all sides; for Bodley’s 
ushership covered the time of her torture 
because of the imprisonment, and the trial, 
and the execution of Mary; it covered 
the time when, in full memory of other 
ushers across the Channel going before 
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Mary to chapel, crying, “ Place pour la 
reine d’Angleterre,” there was real alarm 
in the plots of Babington, of Parry, of 
Somerville. There was so much real 
alarm, manifestly, that ushers and all 
others in close attendance on the queen’s 
majesty, would have been bound to ply 
their attendance with the utmost vigilance 
and zeal. And Bodley fulfilled the 
onerous conditions of his life in such 
manner, that at an early date he was 
selected by his sovereign to be sent on her 
secret embassies. There is evidence of one 
of these so soon after entrance upon the 
new post as the 15th of September, 158+. 
Sir William Borlas writes to Sir Robert 
Sydney, then Lord Governor of Flushing : 
T assure your Lordship I am daily troubled 
with Lettres from the States, and Mr. 
Bodeley, to have out some of these olde 
Companies that be here for the present 
service that they have in hande, and to 
receive in their places some of the Com- 
panies that be come out of Portingall.” It 
gives good illustration of what Bodley’s 
missions embraced. In all of them he 
was obliged to travel entirely unattended, 
without even a personal servant. He had to 
enter towns in such manner that he should 
beunobserved. Hehad tocontrive constantly 
changing schemes to get unsuspected 
audience ; the queen’s own letters, written 
by the queen’s own hand, being carried by 
him, and he bound, by explanation or 
argument, or persuasion, to advance her 
purposes, In the midst of it all (1585), he 
married, his wife being a wealthy widow, 
Anne Ball, formerly Anne Carew. It is 
not recorded to which of the Carew families 
this lady belonged. There was the Devon- 
shire Carew, Dr. George Carew, Dean of 
Exeter, Bodley’s own city, and dying in 
1558, Bodley’s very marriage year. The 
son of this gentleman was Sir George Carew, 
serving in Ireland, where Josias Bodley, 
Bodley’s young brother, was also serving, 
and collecting there many charters aud 
other matters now in the Bodleian Library. 
Was Anne of this family !—the connection 
very naturally coming to Bodley out of his 
childhood and his county? Or, letting the 
connection arise, as naturally, out of the 
new access to the court, Anne might have 
been sister to the other Sir George Carew, 
of Cornwall, Sir Christopher Hatton’s 
secretary, employed also by Elizabeth in 
embassies, whose second brother, Richard 
Carew, is known by The Survey of Cornwall, 
and otheritems of antiquarian literature. In 
either case, manifestly, nothing was left to 





be desired. The new wife was a woman 
fitted by birth and breeding to take her 
share in public life at Thomas Bodley’s 
side. She had some little children, but 
she had comfortable riches, and Bodley, 
by his connection with her, undoubtedly 
strengthened his hands; yet this necessity 
for solitary and secret journeying could 
not have been a pleasant incident at the 
outset of their married life. The missions, 
happily, however, were separate and short. 
One was to Frederic, King of Denmark 
(Elizabeth could not endure that James 
Stuart should marry Frederic’s daughter, 
and she hankered to break off the alliance); 
one was to Julius, Duke of Brunswick; one 
was to William, Landgrave of Hesse; others 
were to other German princes, asking them 
to assist Henry of Navarre to seize the 
throne of France. The precise date of 
another was April in 1588, to Henry the 
Third, the holder of the very throne that 
Navarre was to wrest away. There is 
proof, too, giving interest from another 
side, that so near to this April as february 
24th, Bodley had not yet set out for Paris. 
Sir William Wood and he, jointly, wrote to 
Walsingham from London on that day, 
about a man “ employed to carry a ietter.” 
They say they fear “the capacity of the 
fellow, he being simple, and scarce able to 
speak English.” It was, all of it, a web of 
intricacy and diplomacy as singular as 
subtle, yet executed quite satisfactorily, for, 
says Dodley, “many comfortable Letters 
. ..+ LT received from her Majesty... . of 
the gracious acceptance .... of my dili- 
gence and care.” There was to be other 
reward, also, besides the penning and the 
receipt of comfortable letters. The Record, 
official and authentic, tells of it, dated 
October, 1588. “A letter to the lord 
Willoughby, Lieutenant in the Lowe 
Country, for Mr. Killigrew’s Revocation ” 
—recall—“ and for Thomas Bodely to 
supply his Place, with the Dyett of forty 
shillings per diem, and for George Gilpin 
to assist Mr. Bodely.” It implies that 
Bodley had accepted the appointment of 
Resident at The Hague, at an allowance 
of about eight hundred pounds a year (a 
sum, it must not be forgotten, representing 
a far more liberal income to-day), and that 
all need of obscure foreign journeying being 
over, preparations were able to be made 
for Mrs. Bodley and Mrs. Bodley’s young 
children to go into residence with him. 

To trace Bodley’s state life, and state 
doings, at The Hague is charming. The 
people of the “Lowe Country,” or of the 
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Nether Lands, had just assumed their own 
rule. It was just after that crisis when 
their king, Philip the Spaniard, the 
husband of Mary, had become especially 
hateful to them; and they had made 
themselves free. Sir Thomas Wylkes said 
of them to Sir Robert Sydney, “ They are 
as hedstrong as so many Bulles.” Sir 
Thomas Overbury said of them: “ They are 
neither much devout, nor much wicked 
....» hard in bargaining, but just, surly 
and respectless ... . disheartened upon 
the least ill-success, and insolent upon 
good... . their care in government is 
very exact and particular, by reason that 
every one hath an immediate interest in 
the state... . their laws were made to 
guide not to entrap. ... teaching to be 
both civil and rich.” Sir Walter Raleigh 
said of them: “They have with infinite 
expenses made many havens artificial... . 
whereby .... they have drawn such inter- 
course and traffick both... . for mer- 
chandize.... and fishing, that in a 
few years.... they have been able 
to build a number of most sumptuous, 
rich, and beautiful cities... . and are 
become the most populous and rich nation 
the sun did ever shine on.” Bodley 
himself said of them: “This nation is 
for certain of a wonderful obstinat and 
headstrong Humour.” They tried him, it 
is certain, to the utmost. Elevated at the 
end of two years (in December of 1590) to 
serve as Counseller to the States, with the 
express stipulation that his seat was to be 
next to Count Maurice (Stadtholder), he had 
need of allthe earnestness he could command, 
of all the courtesy and suavity, as well as 
firmness and penetration. Scores of his 
State Letters testify to his constant trans- 
mission of intelligence to his chiefs, to his 
anxious awaiting of their instructions to tell 
him how he should act. Sir Robert Sydney 
(Sir Philip’s brother ; killed whilst Bodley 
was engaged on his previous mission) being 
Lord Governor of Flushing, Bodley was 
writing to him, four or five letters in 
March, 1591, four or five letters in April, 
as many in the other months, as the months 
came — was writing to him continually. 
Lord Burghley and the Ear! of Essex, at 
home, were in the receipt also of his 
numerous despatches. Here are some 
extracts: “I have perused-those Articles 
which your Lordship sent unto me, and I 
have shortly sette downe what I thinke of 
every Point .... but because the chiefest 
can not well be performed without some 
further Order from her Majestie, you shall 





finde it a great Ease to delay your Answer 
till my Lord of Buckhurst’s coming hither.” 
‘Both my Head and Hands have every 
day their fill.” ‘I come very weery from 
a tedious Dispatche that I have made by 
the Bearer, yet I may not let him passe 
without a Letter to your Lordship, which I 
would stuffe as full of thanks as I can any 
Way devise, for the kindness of your Letter 
that yow sent by Captain Browne.” “If 
your Lordship please to send your Letters to 
Mr. Copert, I have given such Order as he 
will send them very safely.” ‘If your Lord- 
ship see Mr. Gent, I pray yow, for my sake, 
as well as his owne, to bidde him Welcome 
to Flushing.” “Captain Wray hath bin 
heere, and we have conferred.” “Captain 
Wray and Captain Clifford are returned a 
little hurt,and some twenty of our souldiers ; 
and seven or eight were slaine.” ‘ Captain 
Sampson is newly come into the Hague, 
whoshall want no Assistance that Ican give.” 
“T writtethis Letter to be sent by Lieutenant 
White, but though I signified so muche unto 
him, and used him Courteously, he went 
his Way without my Letter, and without 
my Farewell.” “Sir Francis Vere hath 
written from Vtrecht unto me that it hath 
bin his owne good Happe to find the Theefe 
that robbed him ; his Mony is all come to 
£15, but it seemeth his Apparyll will be 
all recovered.” “My often Meeting with 
the States and Councel” (the date of this 
is February 9th, 1590), ‘‘and my necessarie 
Dispatches into England, doe so occupie all 
my time as I am forced to be short or silent 
with my Frindes. . . . In this Mater I am 
put in some Trust, and must answer for 
my Trust.” The “ Mater” receiving such 
earnest attention was serious enough. 
It was how to deal with garrisons, 
freebooters, the grants of passports, navi- 
gation, imports, and assize. It was the 
perplexity, among others, of a man de- 
scribed by Bodley as “of lowe Stature, 
of the age of fifty-three or thereabout, 
apparelled meanely, with a Cloke of the 
colour of the Bearer, a greene Paire of 
nether Stockes, and an old embrodered Sattin 
Doublet.” He had made Bodley a dupe. 
He had pretended to know of a plot to fire 
English ships, getting Bodley’s passport to 
enable him to get to England and to the 
Lord Treasurer, that he might make full 
disclosure ; and Bodley, filled with the sus- 
picion that it was only a cunning contrivance 
to get a free and safe passage, was putting 
Burieigh on his guard. 

There were short visits paid by Bodley 
from the Hague, the town of his residence. 
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George Gilpin writes to Sir Robert Sydney 
on the 7th of September, 1590 (George 
Gilpin being Bodley’s assistant, or aide) : 
“Mr. Bodley, whome I accompaigned, made 
a shorte Progres towards Vytrecht and 
those Partes, whence we returned not 
until Friday last.” “Iwas at Enchusen,” 
Bodley writes himself, six months after 
(April 29th, 1591), “ when your Lordship’s 
Letter came hither of the 20 of this 
present.” And, “I purpose to goe to 
Utrecht, but I looke by this Winde for 
some Letters from home, which I would 
willingly receive before.” There were 
despatches expected, and sent, by some 
opportunity, to the wrong port. This 
present Saterday,” writes Sir William 
Borlas, from Flushing, 26th September, 
1590, “I receaved a Packet of Letters 
from my Lords of the Counsell, directed 
to Mr. Bodley. I have sent it unto him.” 
Whilst George Gilpin writes from the 
“ Haeghe,” the same day, before the short 
transfer could be effected : ‘“‘ This aunswere 
to his Propositions was promised should 
be delivered to Mr. Bodley, but hitherto 
harde nothinge thereof.” There must have 
been a rapid visit to England, too, at this 
time ; there must have been the first efforts 
at that full birth, the Library, that has 
given to all these little incidents such full 
rich value. Here is the evidence : 
“Touching Mr. Bodeley and the Sta- 
tioners,” writes Rowland Whyte to Sir 
Robert Sydney, the 12th of May, 1590, 
“T will carefully let them know the care 
you have of them, now that my Lady 
Huntingdon will not perform her promise. 
. . . Mr. Bodeley hath the Bookes away, 
and in my opinion they are of all others 
the fairest Gifte and soe intended to be put 
in the best Place of the Library.” That is 
clear, concerning the commencement of the 
gathering in. Still, it might have been 
only written of Bodley when Bodley was 
at The Hague, engaged over the trust that 
had been put in him, and manfully resolved 
to answer for it. But this next points to 
actual superintendence, and is conclusive : 
“To Mr. Bodeley,” writes Whyte to Sydney 
again, the 23rd June, 1590, “I will send 
your letter upon Wednesday next, who is 
at Oxford, very busy to set up the bookes by 
the Act ;” writing again a few weeks after 
(August the 8th), ‘Mr. Bodeley, since the 
Act, hath not been in London.” A small 
word comes, also, giving testimony as to 
Bodley’s own reading. ‘I thank you very 
heartily for the Book of Barowe,” he writes 
to Essex, April, 1591 (Barowe being pro- 





bably Baro, or Baron, the French Protes- 
tant divine, the protégé of Burleigh, and 
made by him Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge). “If your Lord- 
ship can spare me acopie of those Brownistes 
Bookes, I will give them the reading”— 
the Brownists merging afterwards into 
the Independents. And then there came 
repeated attacks of illness—the stone, the 
gravel, the ague—“ Fittes” of “ that Griefe 
which doth never spare me long;” and 
Bodley’s “‘ humble Sute unto her Majestie” 
was “that I shall be revoked.” “I would 
you could hasten my Returne,” he writes 
to Lord Burleigh, and “I am willed by her 
Majestie to have Patience tiil the Spring ;” 
and, not having the expected return for 
that patience, “I have her Majestie’s 
Promise for the end of this Sommer ;” and 
to stay “doth bring me greatly ill to passe 
in my private Estate ;” and, “If 1 go not 
home the sooner, I shall be sicke with 
Melancolie.” He obtains a short ‘“ revo- 
cation” in 1593—he is allowed temporary 
leave of absence, is perhaps a better way 
to put it—but after too few weeks by far, 
Elizabeth is imperative; he must return. 
“Mr. Bodley remaynes stil here,” writes 
George Gilpin from The Hague, the 14th 
of March, 1594, after he had. got back. 
But he was again entreating to be “ re- 
voked,” and there was special and sad 
cause for it. “Make it knowen to her 
Majestie,” are his words to Burleigh, on 
the 11th of July, four months after, “ that 
the soddaine Decease of my Brother and 
Factor, who for 5 yeares together had all 
my substances in his Hands, hath brought 
me so much comber as first of Force I must 
have Leasure to recover myne owne, and 
then after to dispose it to mainteine my 
poore estate, but moste of all to finde a 
Friende to whose Custodie and Charge I 
may committe all my Dealings.” Sydney, 
at Flushing, being lucky enough to~ be 
setting sail for England, Bodley makes 
known his desires to him also. ‘If my 
House in London had bin voide, it had bin 
for your Lordship, and for no Man so soone,” 
Bodley says. “I would I were departing 
together with your Lordship . . . . being 
wonderfully weery of this Hage, and this 
Soile, and this paltrie Kinde of People... . 
It is exceedingly prejudicial to my private 
Estate that I cannot get from this Place. 
... My State is so mightily disordered 
that either I or my Wife must be alwaies 
at Home, and that will cause her to re- 
maine till I doe returne.” He would 
have brought her with him then, that 
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shows, in that short absence in 1593, 
and would have had to leave her. Besides, 
that forty shillings Dyett per Diem did not 
come so regularly from Elizabeth’s treasury 
as it should have done. ‘‘ Of 14 monethes 
Pay,” is Bodley’s complaint to Burleigh, 
“T had a Warrant for three in January 
last, but there remayneth unpayd from the 
11 of June to the 4 of May ensuing, which 
if I might obtaine, it would repare in some 
part my domesticall Detrimentes.” Yet, 
“T never craved Allowance for the Postage 
of Letters,” he adds; and that he should 
desire to shake the whole burden off him 
brings no wonder. 

His suit with the States-General did 
not progress either; it was all dalliance. 
“This motion of mine,” he writes to 
Anthony Bacon, ‘“‘doth so strike in their 
teeth that they know not what answer they 
shall frame unto me. And yet to tell you 
my opinion, though they come at the first 
with ifs and ands, and put off my ques- 
tions. ... I have filled their heads so 
full of crickets, as I am persuaded they 
will neither in this nor in any proposal 

. proceede without the Queene.” Then 
he loses heart; and, again to Anthony 
Bacon, tells of it. ‘I doe nothing in my 
message but sit me still, and take away 
dilatorie answers, which I doubt when all 
is done, will engender no money ;” adding 
whimsically, “Sith we last received the 
pope’s absolution, which is the Divel and 
all, there is reason to misdoubt that he will 
worke his own securitie, and that by Hooke 
or by Crooke.” It makes him say alto- 
gether, “I know not what to write that 
might be welcome unto you, unless I trust 
your kindnesse that all is welcome that I 
write. For the enemie with us doth keepe 
his forces . . . without biting or barking, 
and all the while we can doe nothing.” 

Driven and perplexed, he contrives to 
get back to England in the spring or early 
summer, 1594-1595. It was the most 
perilous proceeding, with his queen—and 
she a Tudor!—that he had ever had in 
hand. ‘Upon Wensday last,” he writes 
to Essex, from London, on July 11th, 1595 
—Essex himself being about to have 
Elizabeth deal him her box on the ear— 
“‘my Lord Treasurer and Sir Robert Cecil 
called for me and told me from the Queene 
that I might not delaye my return into 
Hollande ; with Intimation, if I did, that 
she was fully resolved to enforce me to be 
gone. ... I complained of this hard Pro- 
ceeding with me; I answered in the end— 
for that Sir Robert protested that he durst 





not returne with my Refusal to the Queene 
—that I would show my Obedience, but 
to my very much Detriment.” A second 
letter he wrote said, “‘ I sturred not abroade 
these ten daies, nor I know not when I 
shall, for I see no little hope of better 
usage at the Court, where I heare for my 
comfort that the Queene on Munday last 
did wyshe I had been hanged. And if 
withall I might heare that I should be 
discharged, I would sing Benedetto sia ’1 
giorno, e’l mese et |’ anno. The inclosed 

. . » may serve to intertaine you half an 
hour, as I would come to doe the like if I 
durst goe out of doares.” He wrote to the 
queen, * trying himself to pacify her. ‘‘ Your 
liking or disliking is all my making or 
undoing,” he cried. ‘‘I fall before your 
Majestie with all humblenesse of duty, and 
I beseech you most submissively to use 
your excellent insight in discerning what 
is told or discoursed against me, and to 
put it out of question. ... And so in 
hope that your Highness, of your singular 
bountie, will examine my proceedings with 
a gratious respect to my desertes, hereto- 
fore, and to my past paineful service, I take 
my humblest leave.” But though some 
amusement came to him, in this short 
London visit, from the diplomatic inter- 
views he had, and the diplomatic corres- 
pondence, making him write, “I send you 
copie of a letter to my lord,” and my lord’s 
answer, “and if you cannot laugh you shall 
be Heraclitus,” nothing would alter the 
queen’s determination. He is to go back 
to Holland ; and he goes. 

It is George Gilpin who again records it, 
from The Hague, 15th of August, quickly 
enough after the imperative intimation. 
“ Mr. Bodley lyveth here with me. Yester- 
day he had Audience in full Colledge.” 
Discontent lived there also, however, 
heavily; and this became the heavier 
because there was an impression with 
Bodley that his measures were not alto- 
gether approved. ‘Her Majestie,” are 
Bodley’s words on the 20th of October, 
the same year, “doth think me over 
slacke in pressing the States to a resolut 
answear..... Very few doe better 
knowe how the cause should be followed 
than myself, having bought my Knowledge 
very deere, with many yeres service in the 
Contrey. . . . [have served here a Prenti- 
shippe. They say, He that doth well can 
not want any Frinds, but yet I have been 
made a very special Exception.” Making 
which more irksome, there arose difficulties 
that were official, of the due official kind. 
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“T finde it a case very ticklish and ven- 
turous.... they thinke her Majestie 
desirous to growe in Amitie with Spain. 
. . . . Should a Troupe of those Princes 
chance to come hither . . . . and converse 
among the People with sugared Persua- 
sions, all this State in a Moment might be 
turned upside Down . . . . a late Resolu- 
tion by the enemies Sea Men in Dunkerke 
to drowne suche of Ours as they take upon 
the Seas doth very much amaze our Mer- 
chants and Fishers.” All which would 
make more official perplexity for the per- 
plexed Resident ; since, again in his own 
words, “They will be driven to sue for 
Sauvegardes and Passeports at the Enemies 
Handes, or els keep quarter with those 
Pirats ;” and it would be fruitful soil from 
any side for complications. Finally, “ that 
Griefe which doth never spare me long,” 
came upon Bodley again, severely. “I 
could not stay out the writing of a Letter 
to your Lordship, nor yet nowe, as I would, 
for the same Indisposition,” he writes to 
Essex in November; and he renews his 
appeals to be released. He may come, and 
he may not; he may come, and he may 
not. “I shall be kept in this Tantalus 
pain,” he cries, “ with Promises and Hopes, 
and no Performance in the End.” But 
when 1596 was gone, and 1597 has come, 
with the struggle at home as to the 
Secretary of State, Essex, radiant with his 
naval victories, asking Elizabeth to give 
the post to Bodley*; Burleigh, over his 
head, securing it for Robert Cecil, his son, 
the performance occurs. Letters of recall 
are issued ; they reach the Lowe Countrie, 
the wind being good, and a good heart 
wishing for them, and Bodley is free. 
Bodley is free. No doubt the news was 
hours, was days, in Bodley’s possession 
before he could realise that it was true. 
The liberty meant so much for him; the 
liberty had been so much desired, so long 
withheld. Believing in it at last, assured 
of it, he gathered up the remnants of his 
state life, and took ship, and came away. 
3orne back to England, he was being borne 
back to do England a benefit of which all 
England knows. In it, from it, there was 
never a wish for a recall. He went to it 
straight; he found in it deep delight 





* Camden (contemporary) recounts this thus : 
**The Earle . » ordained” Boaey . «+ 
“by reason of his well-tried wisdome in the Low 
Country affaires,” but, Sir Robert Cecil getting the 
post, the Earl * highly extoled Thomas Bodeley as 
most titting, and bitingly calumniated Cecill with 
odious comparisons.” 





His life being thenceforth in his Library, 
or his Library being his life—they were so 
intricately intermingled—the two, from 
that moment, are one, and will allow of no 
division. 
STODDART’S LAST LOVE STORY. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS, CHAPTER TI. 
THAT two such men as Stoddart and 
Herrick should be friends was a constant 
surprise to the entire acquaintance of both 
one and the other. Stoddart was forty- 
three, and had two thousand pounds a 
year. Herrick was twenty-eight, and his 
income was two hundred pounds. Con- 
sidered mentally and physically, there were 
even greater discrepancies between them. 
Stoddart was short and beginning to grow 
stout; his fresh-coloured, perfectly grave 
face adorned with fiery “ weepers,” had 
but just sufficient neck to raise it above his 
shirt-collar ; his small happy eyes were 
almost eclipsed by plump eyelids, and his 
tiuffy hair had an unconquerable tendency 
to rise up around his head like a halo. 
Some one once said that could a cherub 
grow old and be dressed by Poole, he would 
look exactly like Stoddart, and this was 
true so far that he had retained a youthful 
colouring, and was acquiring an exaggerated 
plumpness ; but there was nothing cherubic 
in his large nose, which occasionally sug- 
gested a course of living more favoured by 
aldermen than angels, nor in the solemn 
satisfaction with which he walked along 
the sunny side of Piccadilly, his hat a little 
on one side, and a bunch of double violets 
in his button-holee He was eminently 
respectable in his tastes, and the knowledge 
that a man or woman was “ well-connected” 
unconsciously biassed him in their favour. 
Herrick walking beside him had to bend 
down to catch what he said, for Herrick 
was of the envied few who attain the 
height of six feet one. This young man 
usually carried his handsome head thrown 
back, and when not actually speaking wore 
an expression of the profoundest gloom. 
Prometheus on his rock, the Spartan boy 
enawed at by the fox, the Melancholy 
Jaques, or Napoleon on St. Helena, could 
hardly have gazed from more miserable 
eyes, or have vied with the haughty 
despair which Herrick contrived to ex- 
press in every line of his well-cut face. 
Innumerable victims fell an easy prey to 
these dark fascinations. Good little girls 
of the apple-cheeked, snub-nosed description 
surrendered incontinently to his charms. 
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After once meeting Herrick, confused 
visions of Byronic heroes floated through 
their little minds; they felt sure that he 
was very wicked and very unhappy, and 
that whenever he was not actually in 
their sight, he was frequenting “ the haunts 
of vice.” These innocent creatures were 
always tongue-tied in his presence, and had 
he been prone to dissipation, their adoring 
inanity would most assuredly have driven 
him to it; but Herrick was in reality very 
much happier and better principled than 
his appearance led you to suppose, and 
the very best remedy which could have 
been devised for the breaking hearts he 
occasioned, would have been to permit the 
attendance of his fair friends while he 
partook of his breakfast. The number of 
eggs that he demolished, the cups of coffee 
and rounds of buttered toast that he con- 
sumed, would have most conclusively de- 
monstrated his perfect mental and bodily 
health, and they would have departed 
wiser, if sadder young women. 

I cannot say that Herrick affected a 
melancholy entirely foreign to his nature. 
He could no more have been funny than a 
funny man can cease to be so; but he 
carried no deadly secret locked within his 
bosom, his love-affairs ran with a mono- 
tonous smoothness, and he had not even 
discovered on reaching manhood, some 
deadly mystery affecting his birth and 
parentage. In spite of his expression, he 
was a tolerably happy and fortunate fellow, 
although he had no work, and, in his own 
opinion, no money. 

Among themselves his acquaintances 
spoke of him as a man who might do any- 
thing he chose, and to Herrick himself 
they frequently expressed their opinion 
that he ought “to write.” In moments of 
expansion he had admitted to some of 
them that he did write, but to his friend 
Stoddart alone he added the rider, that 
editors would not read his writings. 

Stoddart had once asked to see some of 
his work, and Herrick had given him two 
or three poems. 

“They are very short,” said Stoddart 
doubtfully, turning over the few pages, 
down the middle of which, in Herrick’s 
— handwriting, ran short irregular 
ines. 

“They are sonnets, you know,” replied 
the poet moodily, as he chewed the bitter 
end of a recent “ declined with thanks.” 

Stoddart read the first line attentively 
and then the second ; he referred back to 
the first and hopped to the third; he | 





began to feel a little dazed, but neverthe- 
less stuck to it pluckily ; certainly he saw 
words with many of which he was familiar, 
and occasionally like to an oasis in the 
desert, he came across a commonplace noun 
or verb ; but as to the sense, he felt he was 
utterly adrift. 

“Why don’t you give your things a 
name?” he asked reproachfully ; in this 
dark land of poetry through which he 
sought a foot-path, it seemed to him very 
reprehensible only to number the sign- 
posts, one, two, three, etc. 

“They are sonnets, you know,” mur- 
mured Herrick ; “you are not obliged to 
name them, and they are all on the same 
subject.” 

Stoddart confessed he could not find any 
subject at all, and the poet, far from being 
hurt, said he had never expected he would 
do so. 

‘‘ However,” said Stoddart, desirous to 
say something kind, “for people who like 
poetry, and that sort of thing, I dare say it 
is very fine. Send it to some ladies’ news- 
paper ; they are the best judges of poetry, I 
fancy.” 

Herrick was a disciple of Mr. Browning 
and wrote in the style of his master, with 
this difference, that whereas Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poems are very beautiful, and mostly 
comprehensible to the select few, Herrick’s 
compositions were not particularly beauti- 
ful, and entirely unintelligible to every one 
but himself. 

Stoddart knew nothing of Mr. Browning, 
and did not want to know anything, 
beyond one fact concerning “Sordello,” 
which he believed he had culled from the 
pages of The Saturday Review. This 
anecdote he repeated to Herrick on an 
average every third time he saw him. 

“«<'There are only two lines in Sordello 
which we can understand,’” he would say 
gravely, while his eyes twinkled with 
delight at the coming epigram, “ ‘ and these 
two state an untruth. The first line is, 
“Who would shall hear Sordello’s story 
told,” and the last line is, “‘ Who would has 
heard Sordello’s story told.” Now,’” Stod- 
dart would continue, still speaking in the 
person of the smart Saturday Reviewer, 
“we have read the entire poem through, 
and know nothing whatever about him.’” 

Herrick generally answered after the 
manner of Squire Thornhill: “My good 
fellow, Mr. Browning provides the world 
with splendid poetry, but he does not 
undertake to supply critics with brains.” 

It was an odd thing how often Stoddart 
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and Herrick were together. They very 
seldom arranged to meet, but were continu- 
ally meeting accidentally. Herrick would 
come across Stoddart at the corner of a 
street, and would propose to go a little 
way with him. They never had much to 
say to one another, and always intended 
to part at the next corner; yet the proba- 
bility was, they spent the rest of the day 
in each other’s society. 

Stoddart rented a flat in Victoria Street 
at a higher figure by fifty pounds than 
Herrick’s total income ; and here Rabourdin, 
his cook, composed the most succulent little 
dinners. Three evenings out of the week 
Herrick shared them, and ill-natured men 
have remarked that he cultivated Stoddart 
more on account of his “ cuisine” than of 
his conversation. 

Stoddart’s club was in Piccadilly, and 
one May morning on his way thither he 
met Herrick in St. James’s Street; the 
latter, to judge from his morning face, had 
evidently drunk fresh draughts of despair 
during the night ; his voice was as low and 
weary as though the effort to speak cost 
him excruciating pain. Stoddart was not 
the least depressed by his friend’s appear- 
ance. He knew it to be but the effect of a 
sound sleep and hearty breakfast. He 
enquired where Herrick was going, and 
learnt he had business in the Strand. 

“Well, Pll walk a little way with you,” 
said he, and they went a thousand yards or 
so without another word. This was their 
usual custom; Herrick walking with his 
head high, and his thoughts in the clouds, 
and Steddart stepping daintily beside him, 
his mind very much on the earth indeed, 
for he conscientiously examined every 
pretty foot and comely face he passed. 

A sealskin-clad damsel, tripping by, 
returned his look with interest, and gave 
him a sweet smile into the bargain. 

“ That’s a fine girl,” he said, “much grati- 
fied, and Herrick came down from his 
heights to look languidly after her. 

“Yes, Maud Vernon,” he said; “I know 
her. I am sick of girls like that, and yet 
one never meets any other.” 

“When I marry,” said Stoddart re- 
fidctively (he was much given to musings 
beginning with “ When I marry”), “ °] 
shall marry a girl as pretty as that one, 
and as modest as—as——” 

“ Mrs. Rabourdin ?” suggested Herrick. 

This lady was a very pink of English 
propriety, who, by her chaste mind and icy 
manners, had captivated the gay French 
cook some twenty years before. 





“No, Iwas not going tosay that,” objected 
Stoddart ; “‘I was going to say as modest as 
possible. Naturally I shall marry some 
day, and it is a very curious thing to con- 
sider that there is a woman growing up 
expressly for me at the present moment.” 

“Take care you do not wait too long,” 
murmured Herrick; “ you have told me 
she is growing up for you any time these 
ten years. She will be getting into the 
sere and yellow if you don’t make haste to 
find her.” 

Stoddart fell into a rather mournful 
train of thought. Of course he should 
marry some day. There was something 
derogatory in having no womankind but 
servants about one. But still he had mis- 
givings that even with the blue rose of 
womankind, marriage would have its 
drawbacks. He saw himself forbidden to 
smoke in his own drawing-room, and the 
idea was bitter. Then he had a vague 
notion that good women were generally 
sickly in constitution, and lay upon sofas a 
great deal with the blinds down; and he 
pictured himself obliged to step gently 
about the house, and to abolish his bachelor 
parties on account of the noise. His 
spirits sank at these dismai anticipations, 
and it was a relief when Herrick began to 
speak in his usual low voice, which de- 
manded the whole of his companion’s 
attention to follow. 

Herrick’s thoughts had also been running 
in the same groove. 

“T don’t see how a man is to marry,” 
he said, “between girls of the Maud 
Vernon type, and the artificial young ladies 
we meet at dances and afternoons. I find 
talking to them worse than walking on 
eggs. I never know when I am not going 
to smash through one of their confounded 
conventionalities. And yet if one ever 
does manage to break the ice a little,” he 
said, mingling his metaphors indifferently, 
“then you have to run the gauntlet of their 
female relations. It’s disgusting. You can’t 
pay a girl a visit without having to face 
her sisters, her cousins, and her aunts. To 
give you a case in point, there was a girl 
this winter, whom I met out two or three 
times, and we were beginning to get on 
pretty well, so I asked if I might call on 
her, and I went the day after Ridley’s big 
dance. We had had a good time tozether, 
and she talked rather well and prettily. I 
was shown into a room in which sat five 
ladies : 
sisters, the mother, and an aunt ; presently 


in came another sister, and then another 


the girl I went to see, two of her 
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aunt. There I was, the centre of attention 
for seven women, and needless to say the 
object of my visit became speechlessly 
idiotic under the censorious eyes of her 
family. Conversation was confined chiefly 
to the mother and aunts, and consisted 
for the most part in asking me questions. 
It is extraordinary what a number of 
questions women will ask,” said Herrick 
savagely, “and how closely their inquisi- 
tiveness verges on impertinence. Why, if 
a man had asked me half the things that 
girl’s mother did, I should have knocked 
him down.” 

Herrick, stung by his wrongs, had become 
loquacious to an unprecedented degree. 

“Women have no conversation,” said 
Stoddart, with his mind still fixed on his 
own marriage and his dinner - parties. 
“ There is only one theme which interests 
them, and that’s dress, but even then they 
treat it interrogatively. ‘Have you seen 
Mrs. Simpson’s new green polonaise ?’ 
and that sort of thing. I wish they went 
out with the soup instead of with the 
dessert.” 

As they turned into Pall Mall it began 
to rain, and Herrick suggested a cab. 

Stoddart hardly ever took cabs. He was 
economical in little things, and liked to 
reflect at bedtime that he had saved a 
shilling or so that day. It was not from 
meanness exactly, but in order that he 
might taste in a measure the delights of 
self-earned coin. “A shilling saved is a 
shilling gained,” he would say to himself, 
and }\s had an idea that this meant that he 
had :arned a shilling, although he could not 
have explained to you how. Still, it made 
him feel a glow of conscious worth which 
he would not have been without for ever 
so much rain and inconvenience. So he 
said in reply to Herrick’s remark : 

“Tt is not worth while; we can stand 
up a moment, and I see you have your 
umbrella.” 

“ Yes, but I never open it,” said Herrick 
sadly ; “it puts it out of shape. I always 
take a cab to save it.” 

“We might go in and have a look at 
the pictures,” said Stoddart as they reached 
the National Gallery. ‘‘I believe I know 
an artist fellow copying there. I met him 
at Ridley’s once or twice. I believe he is 
doing panels or something of that sort for 
him. We can get in by saying we want to 
see how he is getting on.” 

By the time they were on the top of the 
steps, Trafalgar Square was one sheet of 
water, and large hail-drops sprang down 





from the leaden skies, and rebounded 
noisily in all directions. Cabs, carts, and 
pedestrians disappeared in the twinkling 
of an eye, as utterly as though the earth 
had swallowed them. 

“Just in time,” remarked Stoddart. 
“These public galleries are very conve- 
nient. Jl ask for Dobson, but we won’t 
let him stick to us. Artists are such a 
snobbish domineering lot.” 

It took a considerable time to convince 
Stoddart that the rules for admission were 
altered, and that he could only be admitted 
now on the payment of sixpence. Even 
appeals to the magic name of Dobson had 
no effect on the obdurate officials, and 
Stoddart was beginning to enter on a warm 
expostulation, when Herrick cut the matter 
short by laying down a shilling. 

“Tl go up,” he said mournfully, “and 
you can come when you have had it out.” 

The hail was still rattling on the sky- 
lights as the two friends walked round the 
Turner Room, more interested in the motley 
collection of students than in the sublime 
atmospheres of the great painter, whose 
masterpieces were being ill-treated in every 
conceivable style, from the old lady mounted 
on a ladder, and triumphantly daubing at an 
enormous copy eighteen feet by twelve, 
to the ringleted young person making 
Turneresque Christmas-cards on highly- 
glazed bits of paper three inches by one 
and a half. 

**¢ Dido superintending the shipping at 
Carthage,’” read Stoddart. “There is 
certainly a little shipping, but I should say 
Dido is conspicuous by her absence.” 

“Yet what a perfect sunlight!” said 
Herrick ; “just like the drop at the 
Varieties.” 

By these candid but irreverent remarks 
they confessed themselves Goths and 
Vandals, and so upset the soul of a stout 
lady, who, in tight lemon-coloured gloves, 
was copying The Fighting Temeraire, just 
in front of them, that she was fain to turn 
round and gasp. 

Stoddart, too, gasped a little as he 
looked down on her work. The Fighting 
Temeraire had become under her hands a 
thing to wonder at, so ghastly solidly white 
did she appear, while it would have required 
ten steam-tugs to pull her through the 
masses of crimson paint that lay athwart 
her bows, and which, by a stretch of fancy, 
might be supposed to represent the coagu- 
lated blood of many hundreds of her 
victims. 

“ There is a vagueness about this fellow’s 
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painting,” observed Stoddart, in reference 
to Turner, as soon as he had with- 
drawn himself from the fascinations of the 
gloved lady, “ which reminds me of your 
poetry, Herrick, and the same thing as 
regards titles—they seem to have little or 
nothing to do with the subject of the piece. 
Now, this thing that he calls Shipwreck 
would do equally well for the Deluge, or 
the Day of Judgment; and as for this 
Girl Crossing the Brook, if she is the jewel, 
I must say she is very subordinate to the 
setting. Now, I should have called it 
Palm Trees and Suspension Bridge.” 

“Then you would have shown your 
ignorance of palm-trees,” said Herrick. 
“Just look at this thing of Richmond Hill 
on the Birthday of George the Fourth, 
and note the deplorable effects of royal 
patronage on the mind of genius.” 

They wandered through the rooms in 
the melancholy and aimless way in which 
people who know little about pictures do 
wander. They had no catalogue, and they 
did not hazard many of the pungent 
remarks which rose to their lips, lest they 
should expose their ignorance to the 
students. . 

Stoddart, when no one was looking, 
poked cumbrous fun at the Mantegnas, 
and Herrick fell in love with the pathetic 
slumber of the Veronese girl in red ; but 
on the whole they both decidedly wished 
the rain would give over, until they grew 
interested in a small copy of one of Teniers’s 
drinking scenes. The artist had left his 
easel, so they were able to examine it at 
their leisure. 

“ Ah, that is really good,” said Stoddart, 
screwing his head round with the air of a 
connoisseur. ‘‘ Now, I like that; I should 
not mind having it. Don’t you think it 
would look very well in my dining-room ?” 

“Tt’s capitally painted—just the touch 
of the original,” said Herrick ; “done by 
someone who knows what he is about.” 

“‘ Here’s the artist,” whispered Stoddart, 
drawing back, and Herrick turned and 
found himself confronted by a dark-eyed 
lady, who scrutinised the two men with 
such remarkable coolness that it was some 
time before they found out that she was 
both young and pretty. 

“Yes, I am the artist,” she said, taking 
up her brushes, and preparing for work. 

Her voice was pleasant and seemed to 
invite some reply. 

“You are making a charming copy,” 
said Stoddart, lifting his hat. 


“T am very glad you like it,” she said. | the copy. 





“7 think myself have got those pots and 
pans capitally.” 

She mused with half-closed eyes upon 
her work, and Herrick leant against the 
wooden railing which skirts the gallery and 
mused on her. 

“ May I ask if it has taken you long to 
paint?” said Stoddart deferentially. 

“‘T have been six days at this; there is 
more work in it than you would think, 
there is so much detail.” 

“‘Itmust be a very delightful pastime,” 
observed Stoddart. 

The girl smiled broadly. “I don't 
paint for pastime,” she said, “ but for bread 
and cheese.” 

You might have knocked Stoddart down 
with a feather. What a painful announce- 
ment for a lady to have to make! He 
almost blushed ; but the lady herself, far 
from blushing, stood grinning maliciously 
at his embarrassment. 

“You are an artist ?” she asked Herrick 
in the cool unaffected tone one young man 
would use to another. 

He raised his handsome eyelids the 
eighth of an inch. 

‘“*T have not the honour,” he said. 

“ Ah! there is often more honour than 
profit,” langhed the girl. “I just make both 
ends meet and that’s all.” 

Stoddart was on thorns. That a lady 
might be so unfortunate as to have to earn 
her own living he could understand, but 
then it should be done under the rose. 
A little faney-work, a little miniature 
painting, might well be carried on in the 
privacy of her home, but that she should 
inblushingly talk of making both endsmeet 
made his hair stand on end. A painful 
doubt crossed his mind that this smiling 
dark-eyed girl was not quite the right 
sort. 

“Do you always do genre pictures?” 
murmured Herrick. 

“TJ always do Teniers ; I’ve got rather a 
knack for him, and in a small way I have 
got a reputation for him. You see I have 
made him a speciality.” 

With a sure clever hand she put some 
finishing touches to a cabbage, and appeared 
as unembarrassed by the presence of the 
two men who were watching her as a boy 
would have been. 

Herrick, still leaning against the rail, 
seemed inclined to stay there; while 
Stoddart moved nervously from one foot 
to the other. He was debating in his 
own mind whether he should offer to buy 
Perhaps the girl was not a 
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lady, in which case it would be all right. 
He should never have ventured, but for 
her speech about bread and cheese. And he 
would like to have it; it would look so 
well on his red wall-paper. Besides, he 
wanted her to leave off work and speak 
to him again. 

“Tf you have not otherwise disposed of 
your picture I should like to buy it,” he 
said slowly. 

“* Now do you knowI wasjust hoping you 
would?” said the girl, smiling at him, and 
showing such a set of brilliant teeth; “I 
ask ten guineas for it, but I think I may 
say it is the best work of its kind in the 
gallery.” 

“‘T shall consider myself fortunate in 
getting it at the price,” said Stoddart 
with a little bow. ‘ Will you allow me 
to give you a cheque?” He positively 
grew red ; there was something so crude 
in offering a young lady money. 

“You had better wait until it is finished. 
I shall be another two days. In fact, I 
should like you to look in again next 
week, to see if you still approve. My 
name is Georgy Sax. There is another 
very good Teniers in the next room which, 
if you have not seen it, I should advise you 
to study. The still-life arrangement is 
almost identical with this.” 

Stoddart laid his card on the corner 
of her easel, and then the two men took 
their dismissal. 

“That girl has fine eyes,” said Stoddart 
reflectively. 

**The blackest black our eyes endure,” 
quoted Herrick in his low sad way. 


** And lo, a blade for a knight’s emprise 
Filled the fine empty sheath of a man, 
And the duke grew straightway brave and 
wise.” 

“ What are you saying ?” expostulated 
Stoddart. “You are such an abstract fellow; 
a pretty girl is to you only a peg to hang 
rhymes on.” 

“The peg those rhymes were written on 
died ages ago,” Herrick answered dreamily, 
and relapsed into silence. 

Down through the skylights the first 
gleams of sunshine were beginning to fall, 
and the attendants were busy drawing over 
the blinds. 

“T suppose we had better go,” said 
Stoddart. And of course the shortest way 
lay past Miss Sax’s easel. She was standing 
putting on her gloves. 

“T am going out to lunch,” she said, as 
they drew near. “It is so much more 





healthy to get some fresh air in the middle 
of the day, is it not ?” 

She wrapped her cloak about her with 
an air which quite compensated for its long- 
vanished glory. 

Outside, the sky was blue again, and 
the noble fountains tossed their glittering 
drops at least five feet high in the 
sunshine. 

“ Are you coming my way?” said Miss 
Sax. And the two men begged to be allowed 
to do so. 

“‘T think I shall have luncheon too,” 
said Herrick when they reached a certain 
pastrycook’s ; “that is, if you can recom- 
mend the cakes, for there appears to be 
nothing more substantial.” 

“T believe you can get gorgeous repasts 
if you have the funds,” said the girl, 
laughing ; “but I have not. My entire 
fortune to-day consists of sevenpence- 
halfpenny, so I shall restrict myself to the 
humble bun.” 

Again a pang went through Stoddart’s 
breast, that this young lady was—well, not 
a lady. 

Herrick had handed her a plate, and 
she was sitting on one of the high stools 
and looking at him and his friend with 
candid amusement. 

“Do allow me,” said Stoddart, “ to 
order you something more wholesome than 
sweets at this hour of the day ?” 

“Thank you; but I never put myself 
under an obligation to strangers.” 

“Pray allow me,” pleaded Stoddart ; 
“T should feel so much more comfortable.” 

“And how should I feel if I allowed 
you?” said she. ‘If one of us is to feel 
uncomfortable, it is better you than I, is it 
not ?” 

Herrick had also taken a bun, but 
found some difficulty in getting through 
with it. 

“Tt’s about ten years since I eat my last 
bun,” he said. ‘They don’t seem so nice 
as they did then.” 

Stoddart wished he could have eaten 
something too; it would look more 
friendly ; but he dared not trifle with his 
digestion. He felt rather injured, and 
began to consider Herrick in the way. 

‘“*T suppose you have made your fortune, 
then, since you have given up buns?” 
said Miss Sax, smiling up at Herrick. “TI 
know when I have made mine I shall bid 
a long good-bye to them.” 

“Tf I waited until I made my fortune, 
Miss Sax, I should be doomed to live on 
buns for the rest of my natural life,” 
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Stoddart said to himself that Herrick, “It is certainly a very bad thing for 
was always trying to enlist sympathy, and a girl to have to look after herself, and 
it was great humbug. | Miss Sax looks so very young. What age 

Miss Sax paid for her luncheon and rose should you think she is?” 
to go. ** Well, older than she looks,” said 

“T’ll say good-bye to you now,” she said , Herrick pensively. 
to Stoddart; “and you won't forget to “It was rather odd letting us go to 
come and jook at your picture to-morrow | lunch with her, wasn’t it?” said Stoddart 
week—Friday, you know.” | presently. 

Then she looked at Herrick, and perhaps} “It was very kind of her,” said Herrick, 
her mischievous eyes invited him too. ' veering round. ‘It was a positive treat 

Herrick spent the evening in Stoddart’s to see her set her teeth in that bun.” 
rooms, and as the latter watched the, Stoddart assumed a cynicism he was 
young man leaning against the chimney- | far from feeling. 
piece, he began to see for the first time| “I dare say she did it on purpose. 
that there was something about him which knows she has good teeth.” 
might be taking to the feminine mind.| ‘She eat because she was hungry,” said 
Miss Sax had appeared taken by it, and | Herrick, “and you can’t eat without setting 
this was ungrateful of her, considering it | your teeth into something. But, of course, 
was he, Stoddart, who had bought her | she knows she is pretty. A girl like that 
copy, and that he might buy more if she | does not walk about London without hear- 
were nice to him. He would take care | ing it a dozen times a day. She probably 


(July 1, 1882.) 





She 


Herrick did not accompany him to the | considers herself a great deal better-looking | 


gallery next week. However, he thought | than she is. 
he might as well know his friend’s opinion | the streets.” 
of Miss Sax. “ Well, what is she to do if she is too 

“I think I shall hang my Teniers there,” | poor to afford a maid to go with her?” 
he began tentatively. ‘What do you mused Stoddart. “And she seems to me 


I hate a girl who is always in 








say ?” 

Herrick agreed it would do very well 
there. 

“She seems a very hard-working girl, 
does she not?” observed Stoddart. 

Herrick was languidly making a cigarette. 

“Oh, I dare say she is,” he said in his | 
blankest manner. 

Stoddart thought round for a question | 
which would compel a more detailed reply. 

“ What do you think of Miss Sax ?” he 
said presently, triumphantly reflecting, “I 
have him now.” 

Herrick rolled his cigarette with melan- 
choly satisfaction. It was so well made 
that he lit it with regret. Cigarette-_ 
making was the one art be carried to) 
perfection. Then he said slowly : 

‘She is a woman spoilt by working fo: 
herself. She has become hardened, and 
she has become too free in her manners.” | 

Stoddart felt a secret joy in his soul. He | 
was very glad that Herrick thought that ; | 
he did not agree with him at all, but he | 
was careful not to let his real sentiments | 
transpire. With a fine diplomacy, he 
remarked : | 


| very well able to take care of herself.” 


|. “And that is just what I dislike,” said 
| Herrick, who was in a most contradictory 


| Stoddart. 
_way of doing hair ; as for wearing it hang- 


humour; ‘she is so terribly independent. 
| She puts herself on an equality with you 
at once, and neither asks nor gives quarter. 


Now a woman should have something 


| gentle and helpless about her. Ah, modern 


young ladies are not like the women of old ! 


** Dear dead women, with such hair too— 
What’s become of all the gold— 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms ? 


_I dislike black hair.” 


“Fashions change, of course,” observed 
“T myself prefer the present 


ing about like that, it suggests to me very 
unpleasant possibilities connected with 
soup.” 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


The next Division of Profits 
will take place in 


MAY, 1888. 
BONUS-POLICIES ISSUED IN 1882 WILL PARTICIPATE. 























AT THE LAST DIVISION OF PROFITS IN MAY, 1878, 
THE RESULTS WERE— 
Torat SuRPLUS ... sae ese ..- £436,560 
Moiety of Profits anmmest until the po Divi- 
sion of Profits in May, 1883 soe ... £218,280 
Shareholders’ Portion ... 406 one oes 8,339 
**Policy-Holders’ Portion ona or na 209,941 


£436,560 
* This sum yielded Additions to Policies payable at Death amounting to £310,873. 


ATTENTION IS SOLICITED TO THE ABOVE FIGURES, AS THEY SHOW— 
(1.) That the Shareholders’ Portion of Profits in 1878 was less than 
4 per Cent. upon the sum divided. 


(2.) That the Moiety of the Surplus Profits left undivided in 1878 
was £218,280. This sum will be thrown into the General 
Surplus in 1883, to be again divided and a Moiety again 
reserved. The Policy-Holders by this Regulation—which has 
been in force since the Establishment of the Office in 1806— 
have the additional Security of a large sum— £218,280 in 
1878—improving at Compound Interest. The Interest thus 
earned at the end of Five Years will exceed £50,000, and the 
Surplus in 1883 will be augmented accordingly by that sum. 


The Annual Dividends are paid solely out of the Interest arising 
from the Investment of the Shareholders’ Capital and its Accumu- 
lations, and do not withdraw a fraction from the funds of the Assured. 

The ProyIipENT is thus shown to possess the advantages of a 
Mutual Office, with the additional Security of a Subscribed Capital. 

BonusEs exceeding £2,342,000 have already been declared. 

Prospectuses and full information may be obtained upon application 
to the Head Office: 50, Regent Street, London, or éo any of the 
Branch Offices or Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 



































Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO ; 
Premium pay- Single 

able during | pwenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment, 

Life. Payments. Payments. Payments. 


16 £2 £3 411 £510 0 £33 
16 11 33 
17 12 33 
17 13 33 
18 14 34 


18 34 
19 34 
19 35 

0 35 
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* Examp_e.—A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at Death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20: 15s. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
[These Rates are about as low as the usual non-participating Rates of other Offices, 
which are expected to yield a surplus and whose sufficiency is guaranteed. ] 

OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 

£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 :13 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
+ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60, is for £1000, £33:14:2, being about the same as most 

Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 
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MUTUAL ASSURANCE with MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





THE 447e Annual Meeting was held on 29th March. 
The following are Extracts from the REPORT of the Business :— 
New Assurances effected ‘ é . £1,063,109 
New Premiums (besides £18,185 for Annuities) £38,338 
Total Receipts of the year, including Interest . £5'79,032 
The Realised Funds amounted to ‘ . £4,201,930 
The Increase during the year being £288,678. 


The ACCUMULATED FunD has increased in the last nine years by 
upwards of Two Millions; and it may be noted that of a hundred Offices 
not more than four (all of much longer standing) have as large a Fund. 


THIS SOCIETY differs in its principles from other Offices. 


INsTEAD of charging rates higher than are necessary, and afterwards 
returning the excess in the shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives from 
the first as large an assurance as the Premiums will with safety bear— 
reserving the Whole Surplus for those members who have lived long 
enough to secure the Common Fund from loss, . 


The PREMIUMS are so moderate that at most ages an assurance of £1200 or 
£1250 may be secured from the first for the same ™*yearly payment which would 
generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only,—the difference being equiva- 
lent to an immediate and certain “‘ Bonus” of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The WHOLE PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe, 
equitable, and favourable to good lives—no share being given to those by whose 
early death there is a loss, The 5th Serrenntat INVESTIGATION showed a SURPLUS 
of £624,473, which, after reserving £208,158 for future division, was divided among 
6662 Policies entitled. Policies of £1000 sharing a first time were increased to 
sums varying from £1180 to £1300 or more. Other Policies were raised to £1400, 
£1500, and upwards. A few of the early Policies have been doubled. 


Copies of the REPoRT with StaTEMENT of PRINCIPLES may be had on application. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 

LONDON OFFICE-17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW—29 St. Vincent Place. LEEDS—Royal Exchange. 
ABERDEEN—S3 Union Terrace. LIVERPOOL—25 Castle Street. 
DUNDEE—6 Panmure Street. MANCHESTER—19 Brazenose Street. 
BIRMINGHAM —85 Colmore Row. NEWCASTLE—22 Market Street. 
BRISTOL—S1 Clare Street. BELFAST—22 Waring Street. 


DUBLIN OFFICE—16 COLLEGE GREEN. 
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' JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the /ac-simile id ye Z ° , 
Signature, 
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PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, s BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed.’ 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimoniala communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


d. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, Londen, W. 























Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
lllustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 


EF. MOBRDER, 
248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 


EstTaABLisHteD 1852. 





History of the Printing Trade Charities, 
By J. 8. HODSON, Secretary. 


This Work will embrace the History of the Printers’ Pension Society, the Printers’ ALMSHOUSE 
Society, and the Printers’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, and also the only Complete Account yet published of the 


Caxton CELEBRATION and ExuIBITION, 1877. 
_ Among the items of general interest will be an hitherto Unreported Speech of the late Charles 
Dickens, besides other Addresses made on behalf of the Institution. 
Price to Subscribers, 7s. 6d.; to Non-Subscribers, 10s. Names will be received by the Publishers, 
W. H. Atren & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, or by J. S. Hopson, Printers’ Corporation, 20, High 
Holborn, W.C. ‘ 





























DR. ROOKES | 
ORIENTAL PILLS «SOLAR ELIXIR, 


. THESE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINES have had a continually increasing sale throughout 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies since their introduction in 1836, and are especially 
noted for their STRENGTHENING and RESTORATIVE Properties. Hence their invariable success 
in the RELIEF and CURE of 














INDIGESTION, PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATISM, 

ASTHMA, GOUT, SCROFULA, 
BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 


And all Diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
Whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, unhealthy occupation, insalubrious olimate, or other 
cause whatsoever. 
The ORIENTAL PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 4s, 6d. each. 
The SOLAR ELIXIR in Bottles at 4s, 6d. and lls. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


| All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life, should read Dr. Rooxe’s “ ANTI-LANCRT,” 
or “HANDY GUIDE to DOMESTIC MEDICINE,” which contains 172 pages, and is replete with 


anecdotes, sketches, biographical matter, portraits gf eminent men, &o. 
| It may be obtained GRATIS of any Chemist, or POST FREE from Da. ROOKE, Scarborough, 














England. 
Concerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan Knuowles, observed: “It will be an 


incalculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’ 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


Is the leading Medicine of the day, and is specially recommended by several 
eminent Physicians: it has been used with the most signal success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night-Sweats, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 
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Sold in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and 
wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 


62 Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Diszases or THe Lunas 
anp Az Vussuis,’’ a copy of which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 
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